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NOVEMBER BULLETIN. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW INDUSTRY—GROWING HUMANS. 


WILLIAM F’. SNow, M.D., 
Secretary, California State Board of Health. 

California’s recorded crop of humans for 1909 was 30,882, but the 
entire crop was probably over 40,000.11 Humans grow readily in Cali- 
fornia and develop into sturdy American stock. However, until very 
recent years public attention has not been turned toward the value of 
perfecting and maturing this crop. With the rapid growth of our 
industries and the increasing scarcity of efficient labor California is fast 
realizing that the growing of humans is an important business and a 


vital factor in the progress of our civic, industrial, and agricultural 


enterprises. | 

In 1909 the total initial valuation’? of this recorded crop of humans 
was $2,779,380, or shghtly more than the total valuation® of the hog crop, 
which was $2,200,000 for the same year. The monetary difference 
between these crops is far more real than apparent from these figures. 


The hog crop is practically convertible into cash at any time, while the 


crop of humans represents only an investment in future labor which 
may never net the individual owners any monetary return. To the 
commonwealth, however, the hog assets represent only 535,000 hogs, for 
which we will pay the owners in the course of time an average of $4.10 
per hog, whereas the 30,882 humans represent approximately 20,000 
workers available for our industries twenty years from now.* The net 
value of the average human at the age of twenty is estimated by the 
conservation commission at $4,000. The 20,000 workers therefore repre- 
sent $80,000,000 capital. The remaining 10,882 females, who will 
become workers in homes and the mothers of the next generation, repre- 
sent an additional capital of $43,528,000. In other words, the 1909 
crop of humans represents a potential valuation of $123,528,000, or 
almost twice the total valuation of the California live stock for 1909, 
which was approximately $70,000,000. 

That is, these figures would be a conservative estimate of the value to 


180,882 birth certificates were filed with the State Board of Health in 1909. This 
probably represents per cent of all births. 

2Accepting the figures of the U. S. Conservation Commission—$90—as the monetary 
value of a new-born baby. ees 

‘Estimate based on the report of the State Agricultural Society for 1908-09. 

‘The births for 1909 record 16,150 males and 14,732 females. The United States 
census for 1900 showed about one fourth of the women of San Francisco to be employed 
in gainful occupations. Using this as a general basis, and estimating all the males as 
workers, there should be very nearly 20,000 available workers in twenty years if they 
all lived. For the entire State the 1900 census gives only 80.9 per cent of the males 
above the age of ten years as actively engaged in gainful occupations, and 16.5 per 
cent of the females above ten years similarly engaged. These percentages have 
remained practically stationary since 1880, and may be taken as fairly accurate for 
(910. The proportion of the entire population engaged in gainful occupations has 
‘uctuated between 52 per cent and 55 per cent for the past forty years. Approxi- 
mately one half of California’s population, therefore, or 1,000,000 workers, are engaged 
n our industries and activities of the State. The 20,000 available workers to be 
derived by raising to maturity all the babies born in 1909 would, according to these 
“sures, replace an annual rate of loss from the ranks of workers in gainful occupa- 
ions of one in each fifty. Whether this supply would cover the number annually 
neapacitated from old age, illness, insanity, accident, or voluntary withdrawal is an 
open question. However, death alone removed in 1909 approximately 1,600 workers 
‘rom the gainful occupations of the State. | 
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California of her annual crop of humans if we could count on main: 
the entire 30,882 individuals upon which the estimate is based. But w. 
can’t! During their first year 3,480 of them died, and conservativ: 
estimates® would indicate that one fifth of the total number will dic 
during the next nineteen years. Which is to say, that by the time th: 
1909 crop of humans matures we will have lost upwards of $24,700,000 
of its total commercial value. Obviously, if organized effort and investi. 
gation would result in saving this loss, it would be a good business policy 
for California to spend whatever sum was necessary even up to the 
entire twenty-four millions in effecting this saving and in lessening the 
loss from similar causes among subsequent crops. 
In illustration of this commercial valuation of human life an average 
successful career of one of the babies born in 1909 may be forecasted. 
By the age of twenty this baby will have cost its owners something like 
four thousand dollars in cash and may be counted on to yield productive 
labor which will command in salary an average of at least fifteen 
hundred dollars per year for the next forty years. These statements 
folk be set down in the convincing manner of real estate brochures as 
ollows : 


ESTIMATE ON GROWING ONE HUMAN FOR THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS.° 


INVESTMENT: Expenses of. stork, $150 00 
IMPROVEMENTS: Installation of equipment, 150 00 
MAINTENANCE: Cartivation, feeding, clothing, ete. 
2d to 5th years, inclusive, at average $125__________ DOO OO 
6th to 18th years, inclusive, grammar school, average 
14th to 17th years, inclusive (high school), average $200 '800 00 
18th to 19th years, inclusive, college or technical train- | 
INTEREST AND TAXES: On investment and improvements. 
Interest on $300 at 6 per cent for 20 years____________- ~~ 860 00 | 
Taxes on household goods for 20 years________________- 40 00 400 00 


$4,150 00 

Value of human at end of the 14th year, if it becomes neces- 
tO On tne $3,000 00 

Supplementary value at twentieth year if above program is 
Estimated earnings first ten years at $1,200 per year_______ 12,000 O0 

Estimated expense for living first ten years; $600 per year 
Tor Glotnes, room, board, 6,000 00 
Net gain in thirty wenre On 5, 850 00 


$16,000 00 $16,000 00 
NOTE TO INVESTOR: 


In the above estimates we have averaged the price of skilled labor at $150 o 
month and then deducted $50 per month for inexverience, lost time in locating tie 
job, etc.. leaving a net figure of $100 per month. | 


Best varieties to grow—good, clean, American stock from ancestors who have bee 
workers. | 


- 


5In 1909 there were 3,480 deaths under one year of age, 1,313 between ages of 1 ° 
4 years, 928 between ages 5 to 14 years, 761 between ages 15 to 19 years, a 
total of 6,482 out of 30,985 deaths for the year. For the entire registration area of the 3 
United States there were 242,575 deaths under 20 years of age out of 732,538 deat: * 
for the year, or almost one third. 

6These estimates are based on the essential expenditures for the proper care of t’: 
mother and child, including special clothing for the mother, temporary kitchen hel' 
etc., in the home of a man on a moderate salary. The economies which <a © 
attempted to reduce these figures, t.e., employment of midwife, return of mother «= 
household duties within a week, purchasing cheap milk, and saving the cost of 
pasteurizer, etc., are costly alike to the life and health of both mother and child. 

paneled at 6 per cent interest on an average continuous earning capacity of $.' 
per mon 

sHstimated at 6 per cent interest on an average continuous earning capacity ~ 
$125 per month. 
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This is Just as sound a financial proposition as those by which land 
companies prove that an immediate investment in ten acres of land at 
:wo hundred dollars an acre will pay for itself and net the purchaser 
‘en thousand dollars above operating expenses in twenty years’ time. 
\fany would-be purchasers appreciate the truth of these estimates but 
‘ack the necessary two thousand dollars which must be laid aside for 
.wenty years if it is to grow into the desired ten thousand and the owner- 
ship of the property. In order to bridge this difficulty realty companies 
have devised many ingenious plans for financing the wage earner who 
jesires to become an investor. Just such methods are needed to-day in 
jeveloping the industry of growing humans. 

If any one doubts that human life and efficiency are investments, he 
has only to look round him to see the number of young men and women 
who are faithfully and cheerfully repaying day by day to invalid 
fathers or widowed mothers the interest and costs of their upbringing. 
And yet children are not born as the result of careful calculations by 
parents intent on monetary investments. They are born as a result of 
the great master-passions of love and parenthood which bring men and 
women together with the common purpose of building a home. It is 
the hope of every father and mother that their child may grow strong 
and beautiful and be useful in the world’s work, and it is their ambition 
to say to that child at maturity: ‘‘Here is your life. We have done 
what we could to make it a profitable investment. Its commercial value 
ought to represent an equipment of at least $4,000 to $5,000. With 
this equipment, if you use it well, you ought to turn out an average of 
$1,200 to $2,000 worth of work each year for the next forty years. And 
by that time you should have saved enough to provide comfortably for 
your old age.’’ 

This estimate on the growing of humans is trustworthy as to the 
minimum expense per human for a thrifty family, but like the real 
estate prospectus the possible income from the investment is subject to 
many contingencies which can not be set down. In the first place, this 
estimate makes no allowance for illness, dentists’ bills, and other usual 
expenditures. It does not place any estimate on the skill and efficient 
labor by which the loving mother accomplishes her task. It is assumed 
that the State will provide the entire expense for education, and that the 


Jabor market will steadily supply an ample number of good jobs. Upon 


these factors primarily depends the success of the investment. If sick- 
ness, decayed teeth, and other avoidable expense can be eliminated; if 
‘he educational system can be counted on to give the practical training 
necessary to command a good job; if the labor market can be main- 
‘ained, the investment will succeed. Otherwise the failure will be pro- 
»ortionate to the lack of these essentials. The present discussion deals 
‘nly with the elimination of disease and the growing of crops of humans 
ith maximum physical efficiency. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE ANNUAL OUTLAY FOR ILLNESS. 
The report of the United States Labor Commissioner’ shows the aver- 


-2e expenditures of workingmen’s families to be $27 per year for illness. 
ad death. Using this extremely low figure and applying it only to 


1Kighteenth Annual Report, 1903, p. 509. ve 
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those California families actively engaged in growing humans? th: 
annual loss to the State is $11,471,760. Of this sum fully one thir: 
could be saved by concerted effort ;? $3,823,920 per year is worth savino 
for the parents of our California children; and incidentally the sam. 
measures would save over $1,052,000 to the childless families of th. 
State, besides other millions to the unmarried half of our population. _ 
_ The National Conservation Commission published in 1909 the follow.- 
ing statement: ‘‘The actual saving annually possible in this country b» 
preventing needless deaths, needless illness (serious and minor), and 
needless fatigue, is certainly far greater than one and a half billions 
and may be three or four times as great.’’ California’s population rep- 
resents roughly one thirty-eighth of total population of the United 
States,* and consequently indicates 4 possible saving to the State of from 
$40,000,000 to three or four times this sum, by the inauguration of a 
thoroughly organized business system of health conservation. 


THE EUCALYPTUS TREE AND THE HUMAN. 


At the present time we are witnessing the rapid development of 
eucalyptus tree growing in California, because the investigations of the 
forestry service have shown that the available supply of hardwoods in 
the United States will be exhausted within sixteen to twenty years. 
Careful experiments have proved that eucalyptus wood supplies every 
essential as a substitute for hickory, oak, and the other staple hardwoods. 
Capitalists have reasoned that money invested now in eucalyptus lands, 
accessible to railroads and shipping, will yield large returns within 
twenty years. These capitalists have studied the essentials of soil, 
climate, moisture, land space, and attendance necessary to mature their 
trees in time for the new demand. It is just as logical and practical to 
estimate the probable needs of the labor market twenty years hence and 
to grow humans to supply that market. 

- But there is one great difference between applying a forecast of the 
eucalyptus market for 1930 and the labor market for that year. The 
farmer who makes an outlay for twenty years on the growth of euca- 
lypts receives for his personal use the revenue to be derived from their 
sale, whereas the farmer who makes an outlay for twenty years on 
erowing a human will receive no financial return unless that full-grown 
human elects to stay on the ranch and contribute his labor. Instead, 
he generally prefers to go. to the city to accept the capitalist’s offer of 
an office job estimating the market value of the eucalyptus trees which 
erew up beside him in the country. In the very nature of the problem 


2The 1909 report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction gives 289,460 
families with children of school age. This is an average of 1.5 children per faml'y 
(the census gives 460,238 children of school age). Applying this ratio to the children 
below five years (116,071 children) there should be an additional 77,380 families, ©! 
an average of 19,345 families per year bearing children. Upon this estimate there 
should be added 58,035 families to represent the children beetween school age and 
twenty years of age—or a total of 424,880 California families rearing children. This 
is merely an approximate estimate, there being as yet no available data from the 19/9 
United States census. However, there were 341,781 families in California in 19!” 
and 22,917 marriages recorded for 1909. A conservative estimate would be 20,000 
marriages per year during the past ten years. Adding this 200,000 to the United 
States 1900 census of 341,781, and conceding that the number of families leaving the 
State are equal to the number moving in each year, there results an estimated total of 
541,781 families in California, of which number 116,901 are childless. 7 
/ Pe ale on National Vitality, National Conservation Commission Bulletin 30, p. 129, 

909. 

‘California’s population is 2,377,549 for 1910, that of the United States approx! 


mately 92,000,000. 
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it is obvious that the conservation of human efficiency must be solved at 
public expense. Only under conditions of human slavery, or through 
philanthropic effort on behalf of the selected few can private enterprise 
accomplish anything in this direction. California spends over $100,000 
per year in state protection for her forestry, farming, and live stock 
industries, and in investigations carried on in their interests.: This sum 
is well spent in doing at public expense what the private owners who 
profit by it can not do for themselves, and what county and local govern- 
ment can not do. The citizens understand the value of this work and 
are willing to steadily increase conservation expenditures in these direc- 
tions. The sum spent on state protection for the health of the laborers 
who produce the forestry, farm, and live stock supplies of the State, 


and work them up into merchantable commodities, is $35,200 annually.? 


From'a commercial point of view one can neither condemn nor approve 
this policy of spending three times as much on conserving the yield of 
raw materials as is spent upon perfecting the human labor which makes. 
them marketable unless one has decided what proportionate value should 


be placed upon the labor. This factor varies greatly for different com- 
modities, and there are no local statistics available upon which to base 


estimates, but the following general figures are significant. The 1910 
assessment tables show that the $100,000 for conservation of crops, live 
stock, etc., is based upon $0.004 per $100 assessed valuation, while the 
$35,000 for health conservation is based upon $0.0005 per $100 estimated 
assessed valuation of California’s citizens.® | 
Accepting Professor Fisher’s figure of $2,900 as the average economic 
value of each of the inhabitants of the United States (and estimating the 
value of the population of the State in the same way that the live stock 
is estimated to be $70,000,000), the labor element for all our commercial, 
professional, and industrial activities may be rated at $6,895,000,000, or 
approximately twice the total value of all other sources of our wealth’. 
Upon the basis of this capital California is losing $21,420,000 annually 
through preventable or postponable deaths.* No private six billion- 
dollar corporation would permit an annual leak of such magnitude. 
California needs to apply business methods to the conservation of her 
citizens. The average successful man should count on earning by his 
own labor at least $60,000 between the years of twenty and sixty, and 
practically no man who works continuously and keeps his health will 
earn less than $25,000 during this period. That this is not the case our 


1The 1909 biennial appropriations included: Horticulture, $61,000; Forestry, 
$30,300; Veterinarian, $36,400; State Agricultural Society, for statistical work, etc., 
247,500; Dairy Bureau, $25,000; a total of $201,200 for two years. | 

2The State Board of Health appropriation for 1909-10 is distributed as follows: 
Administration, $14,400; vital statistics, $10,000; hygienic laboratory, $10,000; pure 
‘ood work, $29,000; legal division, $6,000; printing, $4,000; a total of $73,400 for 
we years. The Governor may at his discretion draw upon an additional contagious 
disease fund. | 

’The report of the State Controller for 1910 gives the total assessed value of alt 
oroperty in California as $2,373,897,092. This is estimated to be 60 per cent of the 
‘otal valuation, which would accordingly be $3,303,455,928. Of this amount $2,189,- 
/18,969 is for real estate, improvements, and personal property. The $100,000 annual 
expenditure for the State protection of this property represents a tax rate of $.004 
»er $100 of its assessed valuation (i. e., 60 per cent). The $35,000 annual expenditure 
on State Health Conservation represents a tax rate of $.0005 per $100 of the estimated 
“ssessable valuation of the State population, which is $4,137,000,000° (4.e., 60 per cent 
_f the estimated $6,895,000,000 capitalized value of human life in California). 

‘Professor Wilcox of Cornell estimates that 42 per cent of all deaths are pre- 
vantable or postponable. The death rate in California 1s approximately 15 per 1,00 
‘* population, or over 30,000 deaths per year, of which over 12,600 would be prevent- 
“ble or postponable. Averaging these deaths for all ages, Professor Fisher values 
‘hem at $1,700 each, which is equivalent to $21,420,000. 
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county infirmaries, state insane hospitals, orphan homes, almshouse« 
aa institutions, private sanatoria, and our graveyards mutel. 
estify. 
The preceding figures have been given to prove that the industry o° 
growing humans is an important business in California, and one whic» 
Sustains great annual losses which in large measure may be preventer 
Whether these losses are estimated through the addition of the successiy.- 
losses from birth to maturity for the babies of any given year ; or whethe; 
the combined outlay for illness and funerals of our working citizens is 
made the basis of estimate; or whether the problem is approached 
through general averages based upon the economic value of an indi- 
vidual, the results are the same—they show that California is losing 
annually many millions of dollars, which could be saved by adopting a 
policy of health conservation. In part, this loss must be prevented by 
individual effort on the part of the citizens, and in part by organized 
county, city, and State effort. 


THE MARRIED POPULATION AND THE PROBLEM. | 


There were nearly 23,000 marriages in 1909. Some of these marriages 
will result in shipwreck through divorce or other unforeseen circum- 
stances ; others will be sterile marriages as a result of disease, and some 
will be childless from choice; but for all those who elect to become 
parents there exists the problem of providing for each child at least 
$4,000 on an installment plan covering twenty years, if their children 
are to represent a reasonably successful investment. Unless these par- 
ents can do this in addition to paying for their own personal and living 
expenses throughout their lives, they are placing a handicap on the child 
at the outset of his personal career twenty years from now. For either 
his parents must say to him at the age of twenty, ‘‘ Here is your life plus 
the costs. You are free to start out for yourself with this unencumbered 
equipment. We have strength and means to support ourselves,’’ or 
“*Here is your life, but through reverses and an underestimate of its 
costs, we find that you are our only asset. Unless you return to us the 
results of your labor as interest on our investment in you we will have 
to ask state or charitable aid.’’ This sounds cold-blooded but in the last 
analysis is the essential factor in many a home in California, where 
there is transpiring the tragedy of young men and young women paying 
back the investment to indigent parents. These young people do not 
have this cost of their growth as a marriage portion the equivalent of 
which they may hand on to their children. They must pay it back to 
their parents, as a filial duty which they consider takes precedence over 
their personal desires and ambitions. : | 
Jt is such experiences as these that constitute a large basis for th: 
desperate struggle of organized labor to maintain and advance the sca‘ 
of wages. They should be a factor in arguments for the restriction ©! 
labor immigration. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON GROWING HUMANS. | 


If the nation should seriously undertake to encourage as a bona fic? 
industry the developing of physically efficient American laborers, — 
would seem eminently proper that in line with tariff policies this infar 
industry should be protected by a tariff on foreign labor. The tarifis 
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thus collected from American industries which found it profitable to 
:mport labor should be expended on municipal maternity hospitals, on 
playgrounds, health departments, and the schools. The protected indus- 
‘ry would have to turn out good workmen guaranteed to work and to be 
durable. Not only would our health departments have to be revolu- 
‘jonized but our schools as well.? The manufacturer who contributed to 
the protection of this industry in its infancy would have a right to expect 


, steady supply of skilled labor at reasonable cost after the industry . 


was fully established. 

In fact what is here outlined merely by way of illustrating the theme 
that the growing of citizens is a great industry is actually in existence 
as a voluntary protective tariff. The housing commissions and tuber- 
culosis associations received last year several millions of dollars for their 
work; the playgrounds received other millions; experimental medicine 
received several millions for the prosecution of research toward the pre- 


vention of disease; and several millions were made available for the > 
actual eradication of hookworm and other curable diseases. 'These sums 


may be taken as an. index of the awakening realization that preventive 
medicine is not a theory but an applied science, which needs only to 
be put to the test on a large scale to show its great value to the nation. 
In California a good many thousand dollars are spent annually by the 
welfare associations directly or indirectly engaged in fighting disease. 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC HEALTH LEAGUE. 


The work of these welfare associations of the State, so far as it relates 
to the prevention or postponement of disease, may be divided under four 
important headings: 

1. The prevention of tuberculosis. 

2. The prevention of syphilis and gonococcus infections. 
3. The prevention of malaria and typhoid fever. 

4. The upbuilding of the individual to resist disease. 

Tuberculosis is essentially a problem of poverty, overwork, and bad 
housing conditions, and accordingly forms a rallying point for such 
organizations as the associated charities, playground associations, and 
tenement house commissions, as allies of the tuberculosis asociations. 


Syphilis and gonococcus infections are essentially problems of the city, 


the man of uncurbed passions and the innocent wife and child, and 
therefore enlist the codperation of rescue-home workers, Christian asso- 
‘iations, and organizations for the prevention of blindness, in further- 
‘ug the work of the Syphilis Association. | 

Malaria and typhoid fever in California are essentially problems of 
“he farm and the forest, inasmuch as the former is largely spread through 


\Mayor Evans of Riverside in his stirring address as retiring president of the Cali- 
' rnia League of Municipalities, San Diego, 1910, forcibly advocated the right of every 
“oman to bear her child at public expense, if she desired, under the conditions best 
ited for the future welfare of herself and her child. This he maintained was not 
Se, . matter of humanity but a far-sighted business investment by the common- 
ealth, | 
~?The tremendous wave of interest in health conservation and in practical education 
ich is sweeping through the United States has now assumed resistless force; the 
-sislator, the physician, and the educator alike must “get in line” or get out. National 
partments of health and of education are demanded, and the demand must be satis- 
_ din some effective manner. It behooves every citizen to study these questions care- 
_ idly and to know what he wants. 
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neglect of the mosquito-breeding lowland fresh water marshes and the 
latter through polluted water supplies of dairies, vegetable truck farm; 
and mountain summer resorts. These facts unite many interests in 
supporting the work of the anti-mosquito organizations and sanitary 
district boards. | 
_ Other important and dangerous diseases require constant watchin 
but they have either been driven out of the State or are being held if 
check. Bubonic plague is under Federal surveillance in the restricted 
portion of the State wherein it has gained a foothold; cholera js 
debarred from entrance by a strong system of observation of immigran‘s 
from the time they leave cholera infected centers in Russia and Italy 
until all possible danger of their spreading the disease in the locality 
where they may locate in this State is passed; smallpox at present finds 
its opportunity for ravaging the State inhibited by the large number of 
persons protected by vaccination, and every citizen has it in his power to 
maintain himself immune by repeated vaccination. “3 

Still other prevalent and deadly diseases occur in California, but are 
so thoroughly diffused through the State that only the slow education 


of the entire population will make organized effort toward their elimi- 


nation practicable. Measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, and diph- 


_theria are the most serious of these; mumps, chickenpox, and many 
others belong to the same grouping. 


Thus it will be seen that the future of health conservation in Califor- 
nia depends on two lines of progress, (1) increasing the resistance of 


the people to all disease, and educating them how to avoid the prevent- 


able ones; (2) centering the active fight against five diseases which pre- 
sent three distinct problems—the sanitary engineering problem of 
draining swamp lands and building safe water supply and sewage dis- 
posal plants in order to eliminate malaria and typhoid fever; the more 
difficult problem of making ‘‘early diagnoses’’ of tuberculous patients 
and providing sanatoria and other facilities for their cure; and the 
most difficult problem of procuring the ‘‘latent diagnosis’’ of syphilis 
and gonococcus infected patients and facilities for their cure. 

In order to provide a much needed clearing-house for the multiplicity 
of organizations and associations which are in various ways attacking 
these problems, the State Board of Health called a conference of dele- 
gates from the welfare organizations of California to meet at Sacramento 
in April, 1910. At that time the California Public Health League was 
formed. Its purpose is stated in the constitution to be “** * * tue 
coordination of effort and the promotion of economy and harmony 
among all public health organizations and agencies in California.’’ The 
details of organization and the work being planned by this league are 
printed elsewhere in this Bulletin (see page 341); the purpose of this 
paper is to prove that there are well defined commercial reasons why t'¢ 
commonwealth of California should encourage this league and supp: 
ment the work of its component organizations by ample State aid. 
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THE STATE’S TRIAL BALANCE. 


California 's account with the five diseases—tubereulosis, syphilis. 
sonococeus infections, malaria, and typhoid fever—may be summarized 


~ 


in the following items: — 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 


1. Tuberculosis for 1909. I. Tuberculosis loss for 1909. 

1. Brought forward from previous 6,750 consumptives (loss estimated at 
years *15,000 consumptives (estimated), |one half on basis of $2,000 per year for 
as follows: | those totally incapacitated)?: 

(a) Assorted stages, all Loss to the consumptives $4,050,000 
ages and periods of dura- Loss to the community__ 2,700,000 
tion over one year — aver- 6,750 consumptives (loss 
age wages when well $800 estimated at $2,000 per 
each?; present earning ¢ca- year) 


pacity Loss to consumptives__-_ 


6,750 at one half earning Loss to community____-_ 
$2,730,000 | 1,500 advanced-stage con- 
6,750 at no earning capa- sumptives coming to Califor- 
nia for relief (loss estimated 


(b) Advanced stages, resi- at $2,000 per year’: 


dence in State less than Loss to consumptives.___- 1,800,000 
one year—l1o00 at no | Loss to community_____ 1,200,000 
earning capacity 4,000 newly-infected con- 
2. Newly infected con- sumptives: De 
sumptives (estimated), Loss to consumptives 
earning capacity only ~ (loss estimated at $50 
slightly damaged—4,000 ' per year for. drugs, 
7 ee Loss to community (loss 
Total receipts ......- $5,930,000 estimated at 5 per cent 
Net loss for 1900__...._~. 17,620,000 of efficiency, although | 
| salary not curtailed) — 100,000 
: $23,550,000 | Total expense _________ $23,550,000 


Upon these conservative estimates the State lost $9,400,000,* in addi- 
tion to a depreciation of at least 60 per cent on the capitalized value 
of the 4,000 newly-infected citizens at $3,000, or a depreciation of 
$7,200,000 in the value of this portion of our human assets. The con- 


1Professor Fisher in “‘The Cost of Tuberculosis in the United States and its Reduc- 
tion” states that “the gross loss of earnings through illness and of potential earnings 
cut off by death, together with the expenses of illness, etc., amount to over $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum in the United States.” This is $2,000 per year for the 500,000 con- 
sumptives estimated to be the annual average for the United States. The average life 
of a tuberculous patient will probably not exceed four years after the active onset of 
the disease—one year of “early stage,’ and three of progressive decline. Professor 
lisher estimates that of these consumptives, approximately one half are reduced in 
earning capacity 50 per cent; the other half are completely incapacitated as wage 
earners. 

2A study of the California Bureau of Labor statistics for 1908 shows that for San 
i*rancisco, Los Angeles, and selected small towns, the average annual income from 
wages for 51,000 employees of all occupations, exclusive of the professions (1. ¢., law, 
medicine, ete.), was approximately $800. For California in 1909 there were one tenth 
of the tuberculosis deaths below 15 years, and one tenth above 65 years. Tuberculosis 


years. For the purposes of this estimate the nonwage-earners represented by children, 
women, and the aged, may be included as units of the full $800 wage earning power, 
to offset other errors in inequality of wages. For the entire United States the National 
f.eport on Vitality gives $700 per annum as a “safe minimum for the average earnings 
0: workers of all grades, from day laborers to railroad presidents.”’ 

_ California has no complete registration of tuberculosis patients. Several estimates 
tor the entire United States give averages of one in 100 to one in 180 of population. 
‘his ratio would give California anywhere from 13,500 to 24,000 consumptives, For 
1:10 Massachusetts shows 35,000 consumptives, or one in each 96 of population. Cali- 
fornia has better conditions for resisting tuberculosis than Massachusetts, but receives 
more cases from other states, and probably averages one case to 100 of population. 


toese as preventable, the figure used above, 15,000, is warranted. The 4,000 newly- 
i veeted cases is based upon an annual number of over 4,000 deaths from tuberculosis, 
I: 1909 the total deaths from this cause were 4,673. | 
‘Economists estimate that 60 per cent of the loss on a consumptive is his personal 
and family loss, and 40 per cent is lost to the State. 


is generally conceded to cause one third of all deaths between the ages of 15 to 30 


Assuming 20,000 as a conservative figure for California, and estimating 75 per cent of = 
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our homes in California. Elsewhere in this Bulletin will be found 


a factor in undermining the happiness as well as health of the race, 


$280,000 annually in the expense of maintaining the hospitals for insane 


sumptives and their families lost $14,150,000, which they should have hog 
for the necessities and pleasures of their homes. ; 
The interest at 6 per cent on this $30,750,000, representing the total 
loss to California from tuberculosis for 1909, would net $1,845,000. It 
would pay, as an investment, for the State to negotiate a bond issue for 
any sum up to $1,000,000 per year for twenty-five years in order “o 
eliminate the blighting effects of this disease from our industries and 


articles concerning tuberculosis and how it may be fought. Dr. Kress 
Secretary of the California Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, advocates the spending of $100,000 on a series of tuber. 
culosis farms. No private corporation would hesitate to spend many 
times this amount in trying any scheme which promised to aid them in 
stopping a leak of the magnitude here outlined. | 


SYPHILIS. 


For each of the other diseases a similar trial balance might be made 
out. The data on syphilis is too unreliable to be of value, but such 
figures as exist for the United States would indicate that California has 
at least 50,000' syphilitics in the various stages of the disease, of which 
10,000 are innocent women and children. The actual figures for Cali- 
fornia would probably fall far short of such estimates. Such trust- 
worthy data as is available is based upon the population of large cities. 
There are many arguments which favor a very low prevalence of syphilis 
in rural and small town populations. However, basing estimates on the 
supposition that there are not any more victims of syphilis than of 
tuberculosis, the loss of time and money due to this disease would cer- 
tainly approximate if not exceed the figures given for tuberculosis. As 


syphilis far outweighs tuberculosis in importance. The following figures 
are significant. California spends over $1,400,000 annually on the care 
of the insane. In addition to the other preventable causes of insanity, 
the elimination of syphilis and alcoholism would save the State some 


and feeble minded. The per capita annual expense in these institutions 


1Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of the Committee of Seven in New York, estimates that 
there may be 2,000,000 synhilitics in the United States. This is a ratio of one in each 
forty-five inhabitants, and would indicate, therefore, 53,000 for California. | 
In Social Diseases and Marriage occurs this statement: “My own observations at 
the New York Hospital, extending over a period of several years, would indicate that 
fully 70 per cent of all women who came there for treatment of syphilis were respcct- 
able married women who had been infected by their husbands.” 
Dr. Charles H. Fiske, Surgeon U. S. Navy, stated in a paper before the American 
Public Health Association in Milwaukee, September, 1910, that the source of the 
Navy’s 15.000 first enlistment recruits and the destination of a similar number of men 
discharged each year, is the civil population. The Navy’s statistics would indic:te 
that one youth out of every six in our urban population between the ages of 17 anc 24 
contracts a venereal infection each year. This indicates 43,000 infected boys betwen 
17 and 24 years in California. a 
The State Board of Health is beginning a study of syphilis and gonorrhea in °\¢ 
city and county hospitals of California. For a period of one and one half years !7 
the San Francisco hospital 10 per cent of all cases admitted and 12% per cent of ‘"¢ 
total annual expense of maintenance were due to syphilis and to gonococcus infect! '®. 
Other estimates place the probable number as high as 15 per cent of the total m"!¢ 
population, which would indicate 100.000 or more male syphilitics in California. 
Dr. Douglass W. Montgomery, Professor University of California, Medical Dep: t- 
ment, stated in a public address, 1910, that, “In Paris it is said that every tenth i" 


has synhilis. I do not believe that syphilis is anywhere nearly that frequent in | '* 
city (San Francisco) yet, but it is certainly a prevalent disease and is rap lV 
increasing.” 

“It is estimated that in syphilis alone 10 per cent of the males that contract ©!*_ 
disease acquire it innocently, and 25 per cent of the females.”’ siiiate Nae : 
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is $170, which indicates a possible saving of over 1,600 citizens from 
sanity. Their economic value represents an additional saving of 
4,800,000 human capital for our industries. Capitalizing the annual 
-ommitments due to syphilis and alcohol, as 400 patients at $3000 each 
an additional annual loss of $1,200,000 is sustained by the State. It is 


or the conservation of these and other millions of dollars, and the happi- 


aess and well-being which their saving represents that the Anti-Saloon 
“eague and the Association for the Prevention of Syphilis are working. 


GONOCOCCUS INFECTIONS. 


The many types of diseases caused by this infection are confusing to 
any statistician. The former census classification required 75 titles for 
all the infections caused by the gonococcus, for example, the com- 
monly known ‘‘gonorrhea’’ and the ulceration of the eyes, known as 
‘‘ophthalmia neonatorum,’’ are both gonococcus infections. <A type of 
acute articular rheumatism is another of the diseases produced by this. 


cause. For these reasons there are no careful statistics which may be 


used in estimating the damage caused by the unchecked ravages of this. 
organism. | 


Dr. Morrow is quoted in the report on National Vitality as follows: - 


‘“The extermination of social diseases would probably mean the elimi-. 
nation of at least one half of our institutions for defectives. The loss 
of citizens to the State from the sterilizing influence of gonorrhea upon 
the productive energy of the family, and the blighting, destructive effect 
of syphilis upon the offspring are enormous. In the opinion of very 
competent judges social disease (both syphilis and gonococcus infection ) 
constitute the most powerful of all factors in the degeneration and 
depopulation of the world.’’ Professor Fisher of Yale University, in 
the same report, summarizes the studies of the commission in these 
words: ‘‘ What syphilis and gonorrhcea represent in the lowered work- 
ing efficiency of our population—to say nothing of the still more impor- 
tant subject of increased mortality—is impossible to estimate; but it 
would be difficult to overemphasize the grave danger to national effi- 


ciency from these and the other venereal diseases. And here again the 


most striking point is that these diseases are preventable. ’” 
The amount of money paid to druggists for ‘‘cures’’ for gonorrhea 


and the amount paid to ‘‘free consultation specialists’’ by persons who | 


imagine they may have this disease would give, if tabulated, some 
illuminating information on the cost and prevalence of this disease.” A 
more tangible factor may be found in the State expenditures for the 
blind institutions of California. The 1909 appropriations carried 
103,500 per year for this purpose. Of this amount it 1s a conservative 
-stimate to say that $51,750 is necessitated by preventable blindness due 
‘5 gonococeus infections of innocent children. The deaths from gono- 
-oeeus infections or their sequele have been estimated to reach one in 


- 


iGermany is estimated to have 75 per cent of the adult male population infected 
with acnnechina, and many observers in the United States believe this is not too DigD 
“or this country. This would indicate that of the present generation of adult Sage 
*. California over 675,000 have had or now have gonorrhea. Add to this number the 
ives, whose husbands “supposed they were cd before ma | 
the utes, and the total would go above 750,000 for California. 

"The State Board of Health began in 1909 a study of the advertising and the 
‘asiness details of fake “specialists for men,” etc., in an endeavor to 
’-evalence of these diseases. This work has not been completed, but would ind e 
. very great difference in the prevalence between city populations and the country 
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200 of those attacked. Among the women infected the percentage «' 
deaths is much higher.* of 


sae The following figures are merely speculative, but will probably |. 
under the actual figures if accurate data were available: 


$8,051,750 
STATE BOARD’S NEW RULING. 

The State Board of Health has declared syphilis and gonococcus infec- 
tions to be reportable diseases, with the proviso that the identity of 
patients having these diseases may be withheld. Such speculative esti- 
mates as the above are of no scientific value, but they illustrate the neces- 
sity for the enforcement of the full reporting of all cases in order that 
the real facts may be determined. 


MALARIA, 


There are no complete statistics on malaria in California. The disease 
seldom results directly in death. In 1909 there were only 112 deaths 
from malaria in the State, of which 104 were in Northern and Central 
California, and 8 in Southern California. The average age at death 
of cases reported is 44 years. The mortality in California is probably 
less than two per cent, which would indicate approximately 5,000 or 
6,000 cases in the past year. The Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
are crossed by many tributaries of their two great rivers. The districts 
adjacent to these tributaries and close to the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada range are involved primarily in the spread of this disease, 
though its victims have transferred their residence to every part of the 
State. The annual losses from malaria may be estimated for purposes 
of illustration as follows :? 


Death of 112? citizens at $1,700, average economic value______-_-___-_~_- $190,400 
_ Six thousand acute cases of malaria at average of $20 per year for drugs, 
Six thousand citizens’ earning power reduced 25 per cent by malaria, esti- 


Loss of life, wages, illness, from other diseases given opportunity through 
lowered resistance brought about by malaria, estimating 50 deaths at 
$1,700, and persons ill at $100 
Loss through sacrifice sales of farms and moving expenses of families leav- 
ing malarial districts, estimating 250 families at $500__._________--_-_- 
Loss through depreciation in land values, estimating $1 per acre only on a 
1,000,000 acres under irrigation in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 


$2,820,000 


1Mstimates from many sources give more than 50 per cent of the abdominal surgical 
operations on women as due to the gonococcus; 50 per cent of sterile marriages are 
estimated as due to this cause. ae 
2Professor L. O. Howard, entomologist for the United States Department of BF 0. 
culture, estimates the annual cost to the United States for malaria to be $100,000,0\”. 
In proportion to population California should represent one thirty-eighth of this, or 
~ $2,630,000 per year loss. a 
2The United States census, 1909, mortality report gives malaria 4.8 deaths }° 
100,000 population for the entire registration area. Checking this by the 1910 aed 
just completed for California, which gives over 23 hundred thousands, the result 15 
striking verification of the forecast (23.5 « 4.8 = 112.8 deaths). 
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Rese State aid for blind institutions—amount necessitated by gonococcus infec- 
Re Harning power of 500 blind depreciated 75 per cent from $800 pemmmmmmmmmms 300,009 
(ana Constant total of 7,000 adults incapacitated for earning capacity—com- 
One hundred deaths at a capitalization of 300.000 
Medical and surgical fees and other incidental 600,000 
® 
4, 
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The National Conservation Commission reported to President Roose- 
velt that 80 per cent of malaria could be prevented. Applying this same 
percentage to this total loss there results a net preventable loss of 
$2,256,000 annually. The significance of this loss can best be brought 
out by some comparative statistics. The United States mortality reports 
show that in 1909 California had one eleventh of all the deaths from 


Che 


ranked second in number of deaths for a single state. Indiana was first 
with 125 deaths, New York third (95 deaths), Ohio fourth (75 deaths), 
Pennsylvania fifth (50 deaths). In proportion to population California 
outranks all other states in this area. Within the State 66 per cent of 
the deaths occurred in ten counties extending in an almost unbroken 
chain along the base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The total popu- 
lation for these counties (1910 census) is 326,896. Malaria, therefore, 
causes five times as many deaths per 100,000 of population as the aver- 
age for the United States registration area. In these ten counties? the 
1909 death rate from malaria was one death to 4,400 people. A second 
group of ten counties® contiguous to those of the first group shows one 
death to each 15,820 of population. <A third group of ten counties‘ 
forming a chain along the coast shows one death to each 57,614 of popu- 
lation. Twenty-eighth,® or almost 50 per cent, of the counties show no 
malarial deaths. Excluding the counties of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles,® there remains the fact that two thirds of the population live in 
counties which contributed all the deaths from malaria, while one third 
of the population of the State live in counties which had no malarial 
deaths in 1909. <A further study of the distribution of malaria in Cali- 
fornia shows Butte County 15 per cent, Sacramento County 10 per cent, 
San Joaquin 9.8 per cent, Fresno 6.2 per cent, Shasta 5.4 per cent of the 


population of the State, have more than one third of all the deaths from 
malaria. 

If the counties bordering the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
and sending tributary streams to these two great rivers be divided by a 
line from the Suisun Bay to Mokelumne Peak it will be found that 
eleven counties to the north of this line show 50 per cent of the deaths 
from malaria in 1909, and thirteen counties to the south of the line 
show 30 per cent of the deaths from this cause. In other words, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys contributed 80 per cent of all the 
deaths from malaria within these valleys. The following figures are sig- 
nificant: Nine of the twenty-four counties had 75 per cent of the deaths, 


1Registration area is area making full reports of all deaths to Census Bureau. It 
includes California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 3 
nies *Beginning at the northern end of the Sacramento Valley these counties are: 
Shasta, Tehama, Butte, Yuba, Placer, Sacramento, Amador, San Joaquin, Fresno, 
ern. These ten counties, alone, sustain $1,488,960 of the total annual estimated loss 
‘rom malaria. The total value of all property in these counties is scarcely 160 times 
chis annual loss. | 
Pe ‘Similarly arranged, these counties are: Trinity, Sutter, Yolo, Napa, Contra Costa, 
~alaveras, Stanislaus, Merced, Tulare, and Kings. : 

‘The third group forms a continuous chain of coast counties from San Francisco to 
‘he Tehachapi Mountains—San Francisco, San Mateo, Alameda, Santa Clara, Santa 
, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Los Angeles. 


FECA 


‘he one death which occurred does not materially change the estimates. 
_. °These two counties have a population of 921,043 (1910 census). In 1909 there were 
-2 deaths from malaria, or one in 76,753 of population. 
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malaria in the registration area,’ which includes eighteen states, and 
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deaths in 1909. Three counties, with only one sixteenth of the total 
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’One county, Sonoma, was inadvertently omitted from the coast county group, but | 
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or 60.6 per cent of the deaths for the entire State. These nine countic. 
fall into three groups, (1) Placer, Sacramento, San J oaquin, with 2° 
per cent of the deaths and a population of 136,774; (2) Butte, Tehame 
Shasta, with 24 per cent of deaths and a population of 57,629. 
is ) Fresno, Tulare, Kern, with 11.6 per cent deaths and 148,812 popu 
ation. 

Reducing these figures to terms of 100,000 population and comparin:- 
with the United States census average of 4.8 for the entire registration 
area, the Butte-Tehama-Shasta area shows 46.8 deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation; the Placer-Sacramento-San Joaquin area shows 20.4 deaths pe 
100,000; and the Fresno-Tulare-Kern area shows 8.9 deaths per 100,000 
population. These figures are not given to indicate that these counties 
are hopelessly undesirable sections of the State to live in, but to prove 
beyond question that there is great need for centering a well organized, | 
persistent fight against malaria in these three areas. The object of the 
writer is to show the financial loss now being sustained and to illustrate 
clearly the importance of supporting the excellent work done during 
the past year. 


=> 


THE ANTI-MOSQUITO LEAGUES. 


During 1910 three anti-mosquito organizations began work, with head- 
quarters in Oroville (Butte County), Penryn (Placer County), and 
Bakersfield (Kern County). ‘These organizations are described else- 
where in this Bulletin, but their significance to California’s future 
deserves emphasis. In mere money values their success means the saving 
of upwards of $500,000 annually to each of the first two areas, $225,000 
annually to the third one, and ultimately over $2,250,000 a year to the 
entire State. a. 
_ These organizations need money and the personal cooperation of every 
landowner in these districts. Their first work is educational. There 
are many residents of California who do not know that the prevalence 
of a special kind of mosquito in these districts is responsible for the 
losses and the suffering caused by malaria. They must be taught that 
the malaria-mosquito offers a vulnerable point of attack upon this dis- 
ease, because this mosquito, alone, serves as the carrier of the malaria- 
parasite from the blood of the person who has the disease to the blood 
of other persons who do not have it until bitten. 

In the twenty counties having 77 per cent of the malarial deaths in 
1909, the following figures are suggestive. Nothing could more clearly 
demonstrate that malaria and irrigation have nothing in common: 


Counties. Population.| Farms.t | Irrigation.t Rivers and creeks. Malaria. 
Group 326,896 15,588 | 848,650 acres | Large number of annual 
66 

Groun-li.==---«: 205,666 12,819 | 267,200 acres | Largely dry in summer-- il” 


*Group 8. C._----| 219,441 19,882 | 325,658 acres | No annual streams. ----- 


*Six Southern California counties—San Bernardino, San Diego, Riverside, Oran, 
Imperial, Ventura. 

+The data here given is not complete for all the counties listed in the three grovl 
but is the total reported in 1909 by the State Agricultural Society. Estimates ma‘- 
for the other counties indicate that there would be no change in the relative propy ~ 
tions given by these actual figures. ; 
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To any one who will sit down with a map of California and study its 
geography and climatology in relation to the life history of the Ano- 
pheline mosquitoes, these figures tell the whole story and suggest the 
remedy. In Southern California, where water is precious, rains infre- 
quent, and evaporation rapid, not a drop is wasted nor allowed to 
stand in mosquito-breeding pools; in the west side Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valley counties listed in Group II much the same condi- 
tions exist during the greater part of the year and the Coast Range of 
mountains provides no steady streams. The commerce and general 
activities of their population do not take large numbers of them into 
counties of the first group. This first group represents a chain of coun- 
ties whose population to a large extent lives along the base of the Sierra 
Nevada Range, from which innumerable beautiful snow-fed streams 
descend into the great valley and wind their way sluggishly across its 


east of Suisun Bay after traversing the lowlands extending from Sac- 
ramento to Stockton. It is this wealth of water which attracts the 
settler, but it also attracts the malaria-carrying mosquito. Southern 
California can not afford to give the mosquito water to breed in, and 
consequently these insects do not emigrate to that part of the State. 
The Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley residents have only to deprive 
this mosquito of ACCESS to water in which to lay its eggs in order to 
eliminate malaria. 


THE FALLACY OF SILENCE. 


Statistics are worthless except in so far as they provide a common 
starting point for conservative argument for or against a given hypoth- 
esis. The statistical arguments here given at some length with regard 
to deaths from malaria are emphasized to show the way in which mor- 
tality statistics may be made to tell the story of any community. Such 
use of them is being made évery day by life insurance companies, big 
real estate companies, and numberless other organizations having 
- interests in various sections of the country. An attempt to conceal these 
returns only casts suspicion on that portion of a state and leads to 
special investigations to determine why the law of averages and fore- 
casts fails to work for that section. An open policy of education, on the 
other hand, with evidence of active work toward the eradication of a 
disease, immediately engenders confidence. Investors say, **Here is a 
community that has waked up and is going ahead. They’ve got the 
country and the resources. Its future looks good tome. I’llbuy.’’ 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


California sacrificed 461 lives to typhoid fever in 1909. This was 1 D 
per cent of all the deaths in the State; 364 of them were between the 
ages of 15 and 64 years, 27 years being the average age of death. The 


nia probably not more than 10 per cent of those attacked die, though the 
disease has a general record of one death in seven. The average for the 
United States (registration area) is 32.2 deaths per 100,000 population. 


floor to the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. These rivers meet 


National Conservation Commission reported, as a result of their study. 
of the problem, that 85 per cent of typhoid is preventable. In Califor- 
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‘With these figures one can construct the probable annual ioss to Cali- 


ventable. 


throughout the State. Eleven counties? show 66.8 per cent of the deaths, 


from malaria it will be found that more than one third of the deaths in 


prevention of this disease. But there are many complicating factors — 


mately only two thirds the United States rate. 
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fornia from this disease: 


cians, 1068 Of Wages averaged at ------ 1,383,000 
cence, cost of tonics, etc. (4,610 x average salary $800 x 10 per cent_ 368,800 


$4,095,800 


These estimates are certainly low. Dr. George M. Kober in present- 
ing the need for adequate legislation on pure water supplies to the 
White House conference of governors in Washington, 1908, estimated 
the total loss to the United States from typhoid fever to be $350,000,000 — 
annually, which would give California approximately $6,000,000.1 This 
is nearly twice the estimated 85 per cent ($3,481,480) which is pre- 


Typhoid fever presents a sharp contrast to malaria in distribution 
but in contrast with the ten counties showing 66 per cent of the deaths 


this group occurred in counties south of the Tehachapi Mountains. A 
second group of eleven counties? show only 16.4 per cent of the deaths 
and represent every part of the State. A third group of twenty-nine 
counties shows the remaining 16.8 per cent of typhoid. This leaves only 
seven counties* with a total population (exclusive of San Diego city) 
of 42,578. A study of the data here presented, in relation to the 1910 
census returns for population and a map of California, will suggest 
many interesting and important questions concerning the spread and 


which have to be considered in an epidemiological study of typhoid fever 
distribution. 

While there is no welfare organization specifically organized to fight 
typhoid fever in California, there are many committees of women’s asso- 
ciations which carry on active work toward the preservation of purity 
and beauty of our forests and streams. 


CALIFORNIA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


The California League of Municipalities particularly is active in 
stimulating cities to provide themselves with adequate facilities for 
good water and proper disposal of sewage. Nearly $4,000,000 has been 
voted in 1910 (or is pending for vote) for new sewers and water supply 
in ninety-four cities and towns in the State. This amount seems large. 
but it is probably less than the annual loss to the State from the prin- 
cipal disease which its investment will aid in eliminating. 


iThe death rate in California, based on 1910 census, is 20 per 100,000, or approxi- 


2These eleven counties are: Los Angeles 69, San Francisco 60, Sacramento 3°. 


Alameda 29, San Bernardino 25, Fresno 24, San Joaquin 17, Kern 14, Butte 13, Rive'- 


side 13, Tulare 10 deaths. a 
‘These counties are: Sonoma 9, Santa Clara 8, Orange 8, Shasta 7, Contra Costa |; 
Tuolumne 7, Santa Barbara 7, Tehama 6, Monterey 6, Santa Cruz 6, Stanislaus 6. 
‘The counties in which no typhoid occurred in 1909 are: Del Norte, Alpine, Mone, 
El. Dorado, Sutter, San Diego. 
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: THE DEDUCTION FROM THE TRIAL BALANCE. 
Trial balances are useful in showing when and where errors have 
entered the accounts. The data given above for the five entries—tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, gonococcus infections, malaria, and typhoid fever— 


show that California needs her health accounts experted. Whatever 


else one may challenge in these statements, he can not but admit that a 
careful sysiem of bookkeeping is necessary. This involves the complete 
reporting of births, and morbidity from all diseases, as well as the present 
efficient reporting of mortality, upon which this paper is built up. 
When our statistics are all in the individual items may be found to 


vary, but the totals will not be far short of these estimates. Summariz- 
ing the five accounts itemized above, the following figures present them- 


selves : 

1. Preventable annual loss from tuberculosis-________--____________ $30, 750 ,000 

3. Preventable annual loss from gonococcus infections__________-____ 8. 051, 750 

4, Preyemtgpre anual ioss trom malaria... 256. 000 

) Preventable annual loss from typhoid fever___.__________________ 3.481.430 


The quotation from the National Conservation Commission will bear 
repetition : ‘‘ The actual saving annually possible in this country by pre- 


venting needless deaths, needless illness (serious and minor), and need- 


less fatigue, is certainly far greater than $1,500,000,000, and may be 
three or four times as great.’’ 


California’s possible saving could probably be demonstrated to be 


$100,000,000 annually, if a conservation commission were to be appointed | 
with facilities for making a practical and thorough study of the prob- 


lem. The estimate here given of $70,000,000 is practically equivalent to 
the full valuation of all California’s live stock. 


A SAVINGS-BANK ACCOUNT OF $4,000,000,000 FOR THE CHILDREN OF 1950. 


Saving a hundred million dollars a year is good business. All that has 
been said in this presentation of the growing of humans for profit is 
sound; all we citizens have to do is to cooperate, and cooperation is the 
idea of the hour. We all want to cooperate. We are now busy wresting 
our forests and streams from those selfish individuals who will not con- 
sider the rights of the unborn generations. In California this codpera- 
tion is simpler than in the majority of states; our citizens are better 
educated; there are not so many of us; we have clearer ideas of what 
we want to do in the matter of conservation than have the citizens of 


many states; all we need to do is to get our 2,377,594 people to determine 


on a health conservation policy. The estimates here given will prove 
that it will net each of them as his share of the saving almost $45 per 
vear, if we succeed in saving the whole $100,000,000 and divide it equally 
‘mong the entire population, and— 
But it would not be divided in this way; it would be returned in 
-erms of a life saved here and there from the needless tragedy of illness, 
ost opportunity, and premature death. This is the way it is now being 
‘ost, and because we are all busy with our own affairs, and because we 
‘re not called on to pay our average annual share of $45 a year until we 
<re required to pay in full—we and our broken families after us. We 
“o not think the thing out, and are inclined to attribute much to fate. 
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If any one doubts that these things are true let him go to the cemetery 
with his local registrar of deaths and have pointed out to him the graves 
that should not be; then let him go the rounds of the empty homes 
where struggle, poverty, and sadness have replaced independence, Joy 
and the fullness of life; after he has made his computations let him 
ame the accuracy of this $100,000,000 for the entire State, if he 
will. 

Growing humans is an industry which far outranks all others in 
importance to the nation, but it has not been properly taught. Presi- 
dent Jordan says: ‘‘The best gift to a baby is a healthy father and 
mother—physically healthy, mentally healthy, morally healthy. Such a 
gift is not to be found every day, but it is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. Its great riches, for, accident or mischance aside, it means effi- 
cient life, joyous life, life that is worth while.’’ This is absolutely true, 
but the means for developing such gifts has not been perfected. Our 
schools have struggled with partial success to provide the ‘‘mentally 
healthy’’ part of the gift. Our churches have struggled with less degree 
of success to provide the “‘morally healthy’’ part of this gift. It has 
nobody’s business to provide the physically healthy’’ part of this 
great gift to the baby, so nobody has done it. We are all at fault— 
educators, ministers, statesmen, laymen, all alike. We have been too 
much occupied with our personal affairs to give the child in his entirety 
a thought. President Wheeler’ referring forcibly to the importance of 
the family in California’s future, said, ‘‘It is my observation that the 
finest thing in life is a strong man, married to a strong woman, living 
within their means and providing the personal care and physical neces- 
sities for the up-bringing of strong children. ’’ : 


FINANCING THE GROWING OF HUMANS. | 


If any one has read through this paper to this point and has been 
struck by the sordidness of expressing the sacred and tragic things of 
life in terms of mere money values, let it be said in explanation that 
this paper deals with the practical problem of prevention of these 
tragedies which take from us all that is priceless. Even the “saving 
of souls’’ has to be financed. a | 

The actuaries of several of the great life insurance companies 
appeared before the Senate and House committees in behalf of the 
establishment of a National Department of Health, which should have 
as its function the correlating of the health conservation movements in 
the several states. A few companies have already begun an effort to 
educate their policyholders to see the economic value of health conserva- 
tion to themselves, and are spending considerable sums in this direction. 

The majority of companies, however, are content to accept their 
actuaries’ figures, add thereto a safe profit, and let their policyholders 
work out their own problem of lowering the amount of the resultins 
premium schedules. ‘‘If the companies (life insurance’) were 1° 
expend $200,000 a year for this purpose, and as a result should decreas: 


2Quotation from letter to Profesor Irving Fisher of Yale, from Mr. Hiram J. Me:- 
senger, actuary of the Travelers’ Insurance Company. Mr. Messenger further state* 
that if all the companies were to coéperate along scientific lines and good busine’: 
methods, a decrease in death claims of 1 ner cent could be effected, or a savings C 
eight times their expenditure, equaling about $1,500,000 per year. | a 

1President Wheeler, University of California, address before Country Life Comm: ~ 
sion meeting, Davis Farm, October 13, 1910. 
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their losses by the almost insignificant amount of twelve one-hundredths | 
of 1 per cent, they would save enough to cover the expense.’’ Life 


insurance companies should be the first to embark capital in health con- 
servation, and public opinion should demand that they do it; but private 
interests can never make great headway without there is established a 
strong policy of public enforcement of conservation measures. 

In financing an adequate health-conservation policy, California would 
have to figure on a double expense for a series of years: (1) The expense 
of instituting the conservation measures, and (2) the expense of the 


accumulating end-results of past years of neglect and wastage of human me 
life. This period of overlapping should not last more than’ twenty-five 
vears, if we go ahead about it systematically and on an adequate basis. a ia 
THE FINAL WORD IN THE NEW INDUSTRY. j a 

California gives birth on an average to 84 babies per day. This means ‘ ' 


that approximately one family in sixteen is annually facing this prob- 
lem of growing humans. The protection and conservation of the home 


is the strategic point in the great conservation movements which are a 

irresistibly sweeping the country. California can afford to spend any " ig 

sum necessary to establish this industry on a firm footing. If the \ 


present taxpayers do not believe they can afford the expense at this 


~ 


time, they can provide a bond issue which will ensure that the rising a 
venerations, which will receive the greatest benefits, shall bear their : ‘a 
proportionate share of the tax, but the present generation of voters must t ae 
begin the work if succeeding generations are to see any results. This is ee 
axiomatic. Are we of this present generation going to be wise enough ‘? a 
to do this thing which will loom large in the future histories of our ee 
nation? This is the vision of the California Public Health League. ' ; a 

THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND a 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. eee 

By GeEorcE H. Kress, M.D., Los Angeles, Secretary of the Association. he 

The State Tuberculosis Association is the successor of the Southern i, Re 
California Anti-Tubereulosis Society, the latter organization having ; a 
been the seventh anti-tuberculosis organization to come into existence geal 
in the United States at the time of its founding, on December 3, 1902. aoe 
The merger and extension of its scope into a state organization was a 
effected at Riverside, California, on December 3, 1907. ‘ie 
The Southern California Society during its five years of existence ie 
made Los Angeles its chief field of operation, the first anti-tuberculosis oa 
dispensary in the State being established by it, when the ** Helping Sta- ‘a 
‘ion for Consumptives’’ was opened at Los Angeles on August 6, 1906. at 
This dispensary has its rooms in the Dispensary Building of the Los ae 
Angeles Medical Department of the State University, and in the last aa 
several years has looked after several hundred consumptives who would ‘ae ta 
otherwise have been without care. _ a 
In addition, the Southern California Anti-Tuberculosis Society dis- + 
‘ributed several hundred thousand pieces of tuberculosis literature oe 
‘hrough the schools of the southern counties; gave much anti-tubercu- a 
‘osis information through the public press of the south; and was instru- a 
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mental in forming anti-tuberculosis societies at San Diego and Redlands. 

To the southland belongs the credit, also, of having founded the first 
charitable sanatoria for consumptives in the State; the Redlands Set- 
tlement, at Redlands, having been established eight years ago and the 
Barlow Sanatorium of Los Angeles two years later. 

The State Association, since its organization and through its secre- 
tary, has formed anti-tuberculosis societies at Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, and Sierra Madre; has revived 
the San Diego Association ; has had an indirect influence | in the forma- 
tion of several northern societies: ; has printed for three years a bi- 
monthly bulletin devoted to the campaign against tuberculosis; has sent 
to the public press of California hundreds of bulletins on phases of 
anti-tuberculosis work ; has distributed, in codperation with the Califor- 
nia State Board of Health, between three and four hundred thousand 
leaflets; and in addition has distributed much additional literature on 
its own account and has constantly waged an aggressive educational 
campaign against the disease. 

At the present time active local anti-tuberculosis societies exist at 
Alameda, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Monrovia, Pasadena, Redlands, Sac- 
ramento, San Diego, ‘San Francisco, Santa ‘Ana, Santa Barbara, and 
Sierra Madre. 

San Jose and Stockton have eroups of persons who are much inter- 
ested in anti-tuberculosis work, and plans are under way to form socie- 
ties at Riverside, Pomona, and ‘San Bernardino. 

The existence of these various anti-tuberculosis units, each of which. 
is looking after the immediate needs of its respective community. may 
be taken therefore as an index of what the State society stands for and 
has accomplished. 

In addition to this is to be noted the extensive educational campaign 
which’ has been carried on through the public press; and it must be 
recognized, also, that in the State body is found a group of persons who 
are interested in state and local legislation bearing on the prevention 
of tuberculosis and the care of consumptives. 

The work in California, while far from what it ought to be, has been 
real and encouraging. The work of the State society has been largely 
limited by lack of funds, most of the money reaching its treasury hav- 
ing been received from Los Angeles (probably 75 per cent of the total) . 

While Los Angeles has had more important local tuberculosis problems: 
to solve than any other city in the State, it has given generously to 
organize the work against the great white plague in other portions of 
the State. 

~The difficulty in the raising of funds lies in the fact that nearly all 
of the local societies wish to use their money for local needs, conse- 
quently in the last two or three years the State society has had to rely 
largely on the sale of its Christmas stamp, but this will be the last year 
such a stamp will be issued, as it is hoped to have the organization of 
local units so well advanced by the close of the coming year that a 
nominal state tuberculosis organization in codperation with the State 
Board of Health and the California Public Health League will suffice 
to carry forward the work. 

The great problem in the tuberculosis situation in California is the 
care, not of the native born who acquire the disease, but of the penni- 
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less consumptives who come here in such advanced stages that cure is 
o it of the question, and whose lack of financial means very soon places 
tem on the bounty of the California communities. 

In an analysis of the Los Angeles deaths from tuberculosis, made 
s-veral years ago, the writer of this article demonstrated that almost 50 
por cent of the Los Angeles tuberculosis morbidity and mortality was. 
a nong such penniless persons. 

So bad did this condition become that last year the writer induced 
tne Los Angeles Conference of Social Workers, through the Associated 
Press, to send an appeal throughout the country asking Eastern organi- 
zations to refrain from sending these advanced and penniless consump- 
tives to the southwestern section of the country. 

Now, as regards state association work for the future, this may be 
indieated briefly under the following subheadings: 

The local societies should see to it that dispensaries are organized 
for ambulant consumptives, securing if possible a visiting nurse or 
nurses to carry the gospel of proper treatment and preventive measures. 
into the homes of the afflicted persons. These local societies should 
recognize that the predisposing causes of the disease are nearly all due 
to faults of our modern civilization, and on that account should take a 
live interest in all efforts for the betterment of civic sanitation. | 

These organizations should keep a supervision of the county hospitals,. 
and note the kind of care and Segregation given to the consumptive sick 
of those institutions. 

These local units should also work for a broad education of the peo- 
ple of the community by seeking to have passed ordinances for com- 
pulsory registration of tuberculosis patients; by working for civic cen- 
ters and public playgrounds; by entering a protest against Eastern 
architectural standards in the building of schoolhouses, and demanding 
that schoolrooms be so constructed as to virtually be out of door school- 
rooms; by giving support to state and municipal statutes regarding the 


construction of tenement and similar houses; by having proper munic- 


ipal inspection of lodging houses ; by working hand in hand with county 
medical societies, women’s clubs, and civie betterment associations for 
the elimination of tuberculosis from the dairy herds of the State, ete. 

In the matter of state sanatoria, it would seem wiser to have the 
State add somewhat to the one dollar a day, which it now allows coun- 
ties to give to institutions caring for consumptives, so that semi-private 


charitable sanatoria of the highest class, such as the Redlands Settle- 


ment, the Barlow Sanatorium of Los Angeles, and the Stehman Sana- 
torium of Pasadena, might meet their expenses or have a small margin 
of profit. 
And as regards a state sanatorium, it would also seem wise to let the 
money go to the upbuilding of local institutions such as the above, where 
i would be far better spent than in beginning a state sanatorium hous- 
iz a handful of patients (probably the majority from Eastern states) 
a 1 where most of the funds would go into an expensive building and 
{> the salaries of an executive staff. 
a. also as regards the suggestion of several tuberculosis farms in the 
te, instead of buying new farms at outlandish prices, it would seem 
7 ‘be a wiser plan to seek the permission of the State Lunacy Board to 
€: et on each of the well located farms of its six lunacy institutions in 
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different parts of the State, a shack unit of say twenty-five beds, with 
physician in charge, a matron and one or two nurses, the commissa; : 
being looked after by the steward of the closely located asylums for th. 
insane. If some such plan as this were carried out, a hundred thousar 
dollars could make most creditable buildings if the simple but high! - 
efficient shack units of the admirable type devised by Dr. Holden of ti: : 
endowed Agnes Memorial Sanatorium at Denver were erected. 

These, then, are a few of the phases of the tuberculosis problem «; 
California, as they occur to the writer in the hasty dictation of thi« 
article. These, also, are some of the objects for which the State Asso. 
elation and its affiliated societies have been fighting. 

With united effort and cooperation with other organizations working 
for state and civic betterment, the attainment of these worthy ends is 
by no means impossible. 

We hail with pleasure, therefore, the advent of the California Public 
Health League as an agency, which will enable all to witness an earlier 
realization of these various public health aspirations than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Officers—President, Dr. Gayle Moseley, Redlands, Cal.; First Vice- 
President, Kenneth A. Milliean, Oakland, Cal.; Second Vice-President, 
Dr. John Dryer, Santa Ana, Cal. ; Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Toll, Los 
Angeles; Secretary and Editor of the Bulletin. Dr. George H. Kress, 
240 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ORGANIZATION. 


By GAYLE G. MOoSELEY, M.D., President California Association for the gail and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


The keynote of modern progress along all lines has been organization. 
It has made possible great combinations of capital and the carrying 
out of vast commercial enterprises, and now the application of these 
same business principles to the prevention of disease promises substan- 
tial results far beyond the hopes of the most enthusiastic student ot 
preventive medicine of a few years ago. The campaign of agitation 
and education for the prevention of tuberculosis has had a far-reach- 
ing effect. It has aroused in a measure the ‘‘sanitary conscience’’ of 
the nation, and has demonstrated from both a moral and financial 
standpoint that our greatest national resource is good health. 

The growth of the crusade against tuberculosis is shown to a good 
advantage in the two directories that have been issued and the one :n 
preparation. The first Tuberculosis Directory, published in 1904 by 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the New York Charity Organization 
Society and the National Association, listed 133 sanatoria and hospiti:'s 
for consumptives in the United. States, for some of which prelimina 
provision only had been made. The combined capacity of these ins - 
tutions was only 8,000 beds. Thirty-two special dispensaries and thi1 ’- 
nine anti-tuberculosis organizations summed up practically all of | 
fighting force enumerated in the first directory. | 

The second directory was prepared by the National Association Tor 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and. published under « ° 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation in “August, 1908. This dire - 
tory listed 240 sanatoria and hospitals, an increase of 107 over the fi’: 
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cirectory ; 158 dispensaries, an increase of 126; and 195 associations, an 
‘nerease of 156. The number of hospital beds listed in 1908 was 
14,014; of this number 465 were in California. | 

The new directory that will be issued soon will list over 400 sanatoria 
snd hospitals, with a bed capacity of nearly 25,000, more than 300 
«jecial tuberculosis dispensaries, and fully 450 anti-tuberculosis asso- 
‘jations and committees. Since the first directory was issued in 1904 
ine inerease in the number of agencies fighting tuberculosis aggregates 
nearly 500 per cent. 

Anti-tuberculosis associations are at work in almost every country in 
the world. ‘They are beginning the work in China, while in Turkey, 
India, Japan, the Philippines, South Africa, Australia, Iceland, and 


in all European countries there are active associations. The National | 


Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis is the 
greatest organization for the prevention of disease the world has ever 
known. The officers and directors of this association deserve great 
credit for their unselfish work and devotion to a great cause. The work 


of the National Association, combined with that of the various state 


and local organizations, has made the conservation of public health 
a national question, and quite recently one of the great political 


- parties had a plank in its state platform which read: ‘‘We favor 


conservative state action in the prevention and cure of. tuberculosis. ’’ 
Commenting on this editorially, one of the great newspapers said: 


“The fight against consumption is a battle worthy of any party, any 


individual, state, or nation.”’ : 
This campaign against consumption has served the purpose of put- 
ting in operation preventive measures against all preventable diseases. 


It has changed the manner of construction of houses. It has to some 
extent let the air into the tenements of the cities. It has drawn atten- 
tion to the proper ventilation of public schools, churches, and halls. 
It has impressed upon the public the value of fresh air and simple food. 


It has told the sick how to get well; it has told the well and near well 
how to grow stronger. It has spread the gospel of fresh air to sick 


and well alike, and undoubtedly the results will be more than worth 
the effort. 


THE LONG BEACH ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE. 


The Long Beach Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis was 
organized in February, 1909, with a membership of fifteen—of which about one half 
were energetic workers. Through the efforts of one of our club women, Mrs. Emma 
‘-reenleaf, then a director of. the California Association, and the writer, then secre- 
‘cry of the Long Beach branch of the Los Angeles County Medical Society, an 
| ‘ustrated stereopticon lecture by Dr. George H. Kress of Los Angeles was secured 
‘or the occasion, and the gymnasium of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
as filled to the galleries to see the pictures and hear the address. Officers were 
« ected, and a constitution and by-laws previously prepared were read and adopted 

Some meetings of the organization were held following this initial movement and 
1 effort made to induce our school board to employ a medical inspector for our 
~-hools, but public sentiment was not then strong enough and no action was taken 
~~ the board. Three subsequent lectures were given more directly under the 

spices of the local board of health, each speaker had lantern and slides to illus- 


ite the topics discussed. The first was by Dr. Wm. F.. Snow, now secretary of 


~° State Board of Health, and was given at the time of the visit here of the car 
' taining the State public health exhibit. This meeting was largely attended by 
* citizens. Dr. Chas. C. Browning, then connected with the Pottinger Tuber- 
J0sis Sanatorium, addressed ‘this meeting also. 
At a subsequent meeting Dr. Hoag, then school examiner for the public schools 
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different parts of the State, a shack unit of say twenty-five beds, with © 
physician in charge, a matron and one or two nurses, the commissa;: 
being looked after by the steward of the closely located asylums for +t}, 
insane. If some such plan as this were carried out, a hundred thousar - 
dollars could make most creditable buildings if the simple but high! - 
efficient shack units of the admirable type devised by Dr. Holden of ti - 
endowed Agnes Memorial Sanatorium at Denver were erected. 
These, then, are a few of the phases of the tuberculosis problem «: 
California, as they occur to the writer in the hasty dictation of thi. 
article. These, also, are some of the objects for which the State Asso. 
elation and its affiliated societies have been fighting. 
With united effort and codperation with other organizations workine 
for state and civic betterment, the attainment of these worthy ends 1 18 
by no means impossible. 
We hail with pleasure, therefore, the advent of the California Public 
Health League as an agency, which will enable all to witness an earlier 
realization of these various public health aspirations than would other- 
wise be the case. 
Officers—President, Dr. Gayle Moseley, Redlands, Cal.; First Vice- 
President, Kenneth A. Millican, Oakland, Cal.; Second Vice-President, 
Dr. John Dryer, Santa Ana, Cal. ; Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Toll, Los 
Angeles; Secretary and Editor of the Bulletin, Dr. —— H. Kress, 
240 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ORGANIZATION. 


Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


The keynote of modern progress along all lines has been organization. 
It has made possible great combinations of capital and the carrying 
out of vast commercial enterprises, and now the application of these 
same business principles to the prevention of disease promises substan- 
tial results far beyond the hopes of the most enthusiastic student of 
preventive medicine of a few years ago. The campaign of agitation 
and education for the prevention of tuberculosis has had a far-reach- 
ing effect. It has aroused in a measure the ‘‘sanitary conscience’’ of 
the nation, and has demonstrated from both a moral and financial 
standpoint that our greatest national resource is good health. 
- The growth of the crusade against tuberculosis is shown to a good 
advantage in the two directories that have been issued and the one :1 
preparation. The first Tuberculosis Directory, published in 1904 »y 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the New York Charity Organizatin 


for consumptives in the United. States, for some of which prelimina \ 
provision only had been made. The combined capacity of these ins’ 
tutions was only 8,000 beds. Thirty-two special dispensaries and thir" 
nine anti-tuberculosis organizations summed up practically all of | 


fighting force enumerated in the first directory. 
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the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and. published under *: 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation in ‘August, 1908. This dire 
tory listed 240 sanatoria and hospitals, an increase of 107 over the fit 
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cirectory ; 158 dispensaries, an increase of 126; and 195 associations, an 
‘zerease Of 156. The number of hospital beds listed in 1908 was 
14,014; of this number 465 were in California. ) 

The new directory that will be issued soon will list over 400 sanatoria 
snd hospitals, with a bed capacity of nearly 25,000, more than 300 
«jecial tuberculosis dispensaries, and fully 450 anti-tuberculosis asso- 
jations and committees. Since the first directory was issued in 1904 
ine inerease in the number of agencies fighting tuberculosis aggregates 
nearly 500 per cent. 
Anti-tuberculosis associations are at work in almost every country in 
the world. They are beginning the work in China, while in Turkey, 
India, Japan, the Philippines, South Africa, Australia, Iceland, and 
in all European countries there are active associations. The National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis is the 
vreatest organization for the prevention of disease the world has ever 
known. The officers and directors of this association deserve great 
credit for their unselfish work and devotion to a great cause. The work 
of the National Association, combined with that of the various state 
and local organizations, has made the conservation of public health 
a national question, and quite recently one of the great political 
parties had a plank in its state platform which read: ‘‘We favor 
conservative state action in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis.’’ 
Commenting on this editorially, one of the great newspapers said: 
‘““The fight against consumption is a battle worthy of any party, any 
individual, state, or nation. ’’ 
This campaign against consumption has served the purpose of put- 
ting in operation preventive measures against all preventable diseases. 
It has changed the manner of construction of houses. It has to some 
extent let the air into the tenements of the cities. It has drawn atten- 
tion to the proper ventilation of public schools, churches, and halls. 
It has impressed upon the public the value of fresh air and simple food. 
It has told the sick how to get well; it has told the well and near well 
how to grow stronger. It has spread the gospel of fresh air to sick 
and well alike, and undoubtedly the results will be more than worth 
the effort. 


THE LONG BEACH ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE. 


The Long Beach Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis was 
organized in February, 1909, with a membership of fifteen—of which about one half 
were energetic workers. Through the efforts of one of our club women, Mrs. Emma 
‘;reenleaf, then a director of the California Association, and the writer, then secre- 
‘cry of the Long Beach branch of the Los Angeles County Medical Society, an 
i ‘ustrated stereopticon lecture by Dr. George H. Kress of Los Angeles was secured 
‘or the oeeasion, and the gymnasium of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
as filled to the galleries to see the pictures and hear the address. Officers were 
« ected, and a constitution and by-laws previously prepared were read and adopted 

Some meetings of the organization were held following this initial movement and 
-. effort made to induce our school board to employ a medical inspector for our 
~-hools, but public sentiment was not then strong enough and no action was taken 
-- the board. Three subsequent lectures were given more directly under the 
- spices of the local board of health, each speaker had lantern and slides to illus- 
ite the topics discussed. "The first was by Dr. Wm. F’. Snow, now secretary of 
~o State Board of Health, and was given at the time of the visit here of the car 
' ntaining the State public health exhibit. This meeting was largely attended by 
'-t citizens. Dr. Chas. C. Browning, then connected with the Pottinger Tuber- 
'Josis Sanatorium, addressed ‘this meeting also. 

At a subsequent meeting Dr. Hoag, then school examiner for the public schools 
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and Throop Polytechnic School of Pasadena, and now of Berkeley, Cal., addregsea 
— meeting on “School Health and Sanitation” in the largest auditorium in 01; 
city. 

At this juncture the anti-tuberculosis workers secured the active codperation 
the “‘Long Beach EHbell Club,” the leading and largest woman’s organization in th}.. 
city, to codperate in a public health campaign. The civics and philanthropy se:. 
tions of this woman’s club had as chairmen and leaders two women who do thing, 
and who entered ardently into the work. ee a 

A pure food and better milk supply meeting was arranged for at which Dr. L. M. 


Powers, health officer of Los Angeles, and our local health officers and others ad. 


dressed a large assemblage, illustrating by slides many matters of great impor: 
including the dangers of tuberculosis and other infections from food contamination. 
Then with the aid of these club women the Christmas (anti-tuberculosis) charity 
stamp sale was inaugurated about December 15th, and Saturday preceding Christ- 
mas was designated as “stamp day’’ in Long Beach, when many thousanr of the 
souvenir stamps were sold by women, girls, boys, and men on the streets, in the 
business houses, and public places generally over the city. From this campaign 
the State tuberculosis work received over fifty dollars, the local work a neat sum of 
twice that amount, and Long Beach a local advertising of no small amount, as every 
stamp sold had across its face the name “Long Beach.”’ Best of all, the subject of 
tuberculosis was much discussed by the press and the public generally. 
Ten thousand pieces of literature have been distributed in our midst through the 
agency of these two organizations working together, a portion of which went into. 
the public schools, where a leaflet was placed in the hands of every scholar. Much 
good work in caring for the needy sick from tuberculosis has been performed and is 
being done at the present time. Through this active campaign largely is due qa 
better service now being had in our city health department, where our entire Board 
of Health is now made up of phyiscians, and a bacteriological laboratory is main- 
tained at public expense. | 
, L. Rogers, M.D., Secretary. 


SAN DIEGO BRANCH, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Concerning the San Diego Society, Mrs. Samuel Brust, its secretary, 
writes: 

Our annual meeting was held on April 14th, since which time our local society 
has been duly incorporated under the laws of the State of California. Such arti- 
cles of incorporation were entered at the department of State on May 9, 1910. As 
a legalized entity this association will henceforth be known as the “San Diego 
Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis.” 

The following board of directors was elected: Dr. J. A. Parks, president; Dr. 
Fred Burnham, vice-president; Dr. Thos. L. Whitelock, treasurer; Mrs. Samuel 
Brust, secretary; Dr. Frances M. Allen, Mr. J. A. Thomason, Mrs. M. German, 
Prof. E. L. Hardy, Miss Mary J. Gale, Rev. C. E. Bentham. 

The old set of by-laws was revised and adopted, the date of the annual meeting 
being changed from April to an early date in January. 

We have held fifteen board and regular monthly meetings since April 14th, also 
one public mass meeting, at which reunion the topic discussed was the ‘Non- 
observance of the anti-spitting ordinance and the dangers arising therefrom.”’ 

Some good in the manner of an awakened educational public sentiment has been 
derived from the general observance of tuberculosis Sunday on April 24th. On this 
date 18,300 educational leaflets were distributed throughout this city, and tuber- 
culosis sermons were delivered from the pulpits of eight of our largest congregations. 

Our bill posters’ campaign is well under way; twenty-five bulletin boards, con- 
spicuously placed, call the attention of those passing, and already increased inquiries 
as well as awakened interest is manifest, due to these attractive posters. 

- Gince April 14th we have cared for about 42 patients; 6 have passed away; 19 
are still receiving treatment; some have left town. | 

It is to be hoped that more physicians will assume active work, if only in justice 
to Dr. J. A. Parks and Dr. Robt. L. Doig, who have labored so unselfishly these last 
few months. 

The following financial report was presented at the annual meeting: 


Receipts. 
hr 


Proceeds sale of Christmas stamps for campaign, 1908-9_$532 
Proceeds sale of Christmas stamps for campaign, 1909-10 572 25 
Derived from memberships 


$1,412 34 
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~ with the regulations for the treatment of tuberculosis, and when neces- 


Hapenses. 


$771 35 


A special acknowlediment of thanks is given to the members of our local press, 
syho are the means of disseminating much valuable knowledge and who, of late, have 
given to our cause their staunch and adequate support. 
~ To the achievement of greater work than that accomplished in the past, we have 
reached a stage where we ask not only recognition but financial as well as moral 
support from the county board of supervisors, from the city officials as well as from 
the local Board of Health. We ask that provision for tuberculosis control be made 
in this city’s charter as well as in the by-laws governing the board of supervisors. 
We ask our local Board of Health to see no unjust interference on the part of the 
local tuberculosis society when we ask their codperation in the reporting and regis- 
tration of all tuberculosis patients. We further ask that all these officials gladly 
recognize in our society a willing, active co-worker, an intelligent, harmonious agent 
between county and city officials, seeking but to serve in this great and worthy cause. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. was formed on June 25, 1908, when a committee on organi- 
zation, appointed at a mass meeting some months previously, reported 
the formation of its board of directors and the adoption of a constitu- 
tion. According to its by-laws, thirty directors were appointed, ten of 
whom are elected annually to serve three years. : 


The actual work of the association is controlled by the Executive 


Committee, which consists of the president, secretary, and five mem- 
bers, each of whom is chairman of subcommittees, to wit: on finance; 
cn membership ; ; on education and publication; on legislation; and on 
hospital and dispensaries. Each committee consists of a chairman and 
from three to five members. 

The headquarters of the association were at first situated in room 323, 
in the Hastings Building, and the Clinic, through the courtesy of 
Miss Elizabeth Ashe, was opened in the Telegrap h Hill quarters in 
January, 1909. In the iter part of 1909 the building of this associa- 
tion, representing an investment of $6,465.64, at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin, was completed. The first floor of this build- 
ing is occupied by executive offices and clinic rooms. The second story 


Will be completed within two months, when a hall for the giving of 


stereopuicon lectures and a room for a tuberculosis exhibit will be con- 
siructed and equipped. 


The legislative committee has accomplished considerable work. 


“-hrough its assistance the board of supervisors in 1909 passed a most 
“‘ringent tuberculosis law, which places San Francisco unquestionably 


in the foremost ranks so far as tuberculosis legislation is concerned. 
“fis ordinance enables the health authorities to enfor 


8: ty to remove to a place of safety people who, by their refusal to com- 
bly with such rules, endanger the health of those with whom they come 
in contact. This ordinance has further compelled physicians to report 
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all cases of tuberculosis, and to notify the Board of Health wh... 
premises are vacated by tuberculosis patients in order that the gaz, » 
may be disinfected. 

The committee on education and publication has so far given a nu:. 
ber of lectures on tuberculosis, the majority of which have been ill::.. 
trated by stereopticon views. Such lectures have been given to union: 
fraternal organizations, settlement workers, mothers’ clubs, and | 
churches and schools. In each instance considerable interest has . 0 
shown, and the questions of those present exhibited appreciation of the 
gravity of this subject. Thousands of circulars have been distributed 
at these lectures. This committee has also installed on the ferryboats 
signs calling attention to the dangers of promiscuous spitting. It had 
at one time notices of similar import in the street cars, but could not 
continue to keep these for a longer period, as they were there hy 
courtesy of the Pacific Railways Advertising Company. Several td 
sand hygienic telephone discs have been distributed at cost. Our tuber- 
culosis exhibit has been visited by many thousand people. We are 
ready at all times to give lectures on tuberculosis, and believe that the 
best method of instruction is to small organizations. As a result of 
this work there is no doubt less expectoration than formerly; you can 


now tell a patient that he has tuberculosis without causing him to lose 


all hope; you can come into a family now and make people see, without 
too much argument, the necessity of separating the tuberculosis patient 
from the rest of the family; many people are sleeping in the open air, 
and many more are sleeping with their windows open and allowing 
the fresh air to enter their sleeping apartments. The prevention of 


tuberculosis lies in a great extent along the lines of education, it being 
a great deal easier to prevent this disease than to cure it. 


R. G. Broprick, M.D., Executive Secretary. 


Officers—Thomas EK. Hayden, president ; Herbert C. Moffitt, M.D., first vice- 
president; Mrs. John F. Merrill, second vice-president ; The Crocker National Bank, 
treasurer; Wm. C. Voorsanger, M.D., secretary; R. G. Brodrick, M.D., executive 
secretary. | 

Executive Committee—Thomas E. Hayden, Wm. C. Voorsanger, M.D., Mrs. Wm. 
H. Crocker, Mrs. John F.. Merrill, R. G. Brodrick, M. D., Walter Macarthur, George 
H. Evans, M.D. 

Directors—J. J. Bakewell, Jr., Rene Bine, M.D., Henry U. Brandenstein, Mrs. 
Harriette Carlson, Wm. Fitch Cheney, M.D., Walter B. Coffey, M.D., Mrs. Wm. H, 
Crocker, Mrs. 8. W. Dennis, George H. Evans, M.D., James J. Fagan, Miss Kath- 
erine C. Felton, Will J. French, J. B. Grimwood, Thomas E. Hayden, Wm. Watt 
Kerr, M.D., Chas. G. Levison, M.D.. Jesse W. Lilienthal, Walter Macarthur, Miss 
Laura McKinstry, Mrs. John F. Merrill, Herbert C. Moffitt, M.D., Charles C. Moore, 
Mrs. 8S. 8S. Palmer, Mrs. Henry Payot, Osgood Putnam, A. W. Scott, Jr., Harry M. 
Sherman, M.D., Mrs. M. GC. Sloss, W. S. Thorne, M.D., Wm. C. Voorsanger, M.D. 


THE ALAMEDA COUNTY SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Alameda County Society for the Study and Piavantion of Tub:r- 
culosis was organized February 25, 1909. Until March, 1910, owi'$ 


to lack of funds which had up to that time been secured solely throush 


membership fees, the society was unable to do more than educatic: al 
work and that only in a limited manner, receiving an aggregate, h° '-_ 
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ever, of $6,400 from the sale of Red Cross stamps for 1909-1910 « ad 
the profits received from a Kirmess held in the early part of this ye” 
this made it possible for the society to properly conduct a free clinic mn 
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cuarters provided at small expense by the Oakland College of Medicine 
-nd Surgery at Thirty-first and Grove streets and to employ perma- 
_ently on a salary a visiting nurse, who gives her entire time to patients. 
-jaking use of the clinic and cases reported to the society’s office by 
‘he general public demanding inspection and correction of unsanitary 
conditions. 

The society has had printed some 30,000 circulars in English, Swedish. 

“erman, Portuguese, Italian, and Chinese, which are distributed through 
‘he medium of boxes placed i in the street cars and upon application at. 
the society ’s office. 

During the summer months six open-air stereopticon lectures, illus- 
trated by one hundred handsome lantern slides, were given in different. 
parts of the county, and in this way it is estimated 2 ,000 individuals 
recelved some practical education on the subject of tuberculosis. 

The society maintains an office at 320 First National Bank Building, 
Fourteenth and Broadway, in charge of the assistant secretary and 
where the visiting nurse makes her headquarters, excepting on Tuesday 
mornings, when the clinic is 1n operation. 

The local Board of Health has expressed its gratitude to the society 
for the active codperation of its officers in securing legislation govern- 
ing meat and slaughterhouse inspection ; also markets are now regularly 
inspected. 


A campaign has also been waged without intermission to show the 


board of supervisors the necessity for providing better accommodations. 


at the county hospital for tuberculous patients now located at that: 
institution, and success has been met with in this direction to such an 
extent that on November 21st bids will be opened for the construction 
of three modern wards, plans for which have been drawn and inspected. 
and the construction to commence immediately, and thus by the middle 
of January, 1911, it will be possible for the Alameda County Infirmary 
to take care of the seventy-two tuberculous patients under the most favor- 
able conditions and with the most modern equipment. The society ’s lim- 
ited finances did not permit of material assistance being given the 
patients, their treatment consisting of examination and medical atten- 
tion at the clinic and the advice and care of the nurse at their homes. 
Beyond this the supply of food which is generally considered essential 
in the matter of the tuberculous patient’s treatment is given by the 
Associated Charities upon application by this society. 

The society is confining its work strictly along those lines which its 


name would imply—in time, possibly, it will be enabled to broaden its 


scope. We have now the matter under consideration by the board of 
-lrectors and executive committee, but it is felt generally that a good 
start has been made. The people ‘of the county are being educated im 
ine true conditions surrounding the disease. The fact that it is almost 
avariably preventable, and that it is frequently curable, and that it 
. always unnecessary ; and the officers feel that at least Alameda County 
» taking its place among the different communities throughout the 
| ‘nited States in the great campaign against the national enemy. 


KENNETH A. President. 


Oiiiasacaiiemeaaas A. Millican, president : Edward von Adelung, M.D., first vice- 
—esident; Mrs. Thomas P. Hogan, second vice-president; Geo. P. Baxter, treasurer, 
'“esident Berkeley National Bank; Miss Annie IF’. Brown, secretary ; Mrs. Helen 

Otspeich, assistant secretary. 
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Executive Committee—Edward von Adelung, M.D., A. H. Breed, Dr. Chas, \. 
Dukes, Miss Mabel Weed. 

Alameda City Auciliary—Dr. W. O. Smith, president; Albert C. Lassen, yj. »- 
president; directors, Mrs. S. W. Dennis, Mrs. H. A. Hebard, Rev. F. S. Bru; h, 
Mrs. Evelyn Webster, Dr. J. K. Hamilton. 

Board of Directors—A. C. Borle, peas Mrs. M. Chadbourne, Oaklan.:- 
Mrs. H. C. Capwell, se wih Mrs. H. J. D. Chapman, ‘ica Mrs. M. H. Cot. 
fee, Oakland; Dr. N. H. Chamberlain, Oakland; Dr, E. N. ee ‘Oakland ; Mrs. \.. 
G. Freeman, Berkeley ; Chas. J. Heeseman, Oakland: Mrs. C. H . Hale, San Leandro: 
Mrs. J. B. Hume, Berkeley; Dr. A. SN. Kelly, Oakland: Miss Bertha Knox, Oaklan:: 
R. A. Leet, Oakland; Ray. Clifton Macon, Oakland ; J. W. McClymonds, Oaklani!: 
Miss Mary McEtroy, Oakland; A. K. Munson, Oakland: Mrs. W. SN. Peters, San 
Leandro; Miss Mary Page, Berkeley : Mrs. J. B. Richardson, Oakland; Dr. Flore: nee 
M. Sylvester, Oakland; Dr. Frank W. Simpson, Berkeley : Mrs. Chas. L. te 
Oakland ; Dr. H. G. Thomas, Oakland; Mrs. Fred C. Turner, Oakland; C. M. War- 
dell, Oakland : Dr. 8. J. Wells, Pleasanton ; Miss Bertha Wright, Berkeley ; Will 6. 
Wood, Alameda. 


‘DISPOSAL OF CONSUMPTIVES. 


By JOHN C. KING, Banning, President Medical Society of the State of California. 


The tide of immigration to California continues. Sufferers from 
tuberculosis constitute a large percentage of those who come. Some of 
our citizens are foolish enough to object to this class of newcomers. 
Perhaps some of them are really undesirable—because poor. They 
become a burden to the community. Southern California, especially, 
is their mecca and many of our towns find charitable impulses severely 
taxed for their support. On the other hand, it is a fact that many of 
our most valuable citizens came to us because of tuberculosis; them- 
selves or members of their families having been infected. Where I live 
fully 65 per cent of our leading business men, orchardists, packers, mer- 
¢<hants, bankers, and professional men have settled here on account of 
this disease. 

Roughly speaking, two classes of tubercular people come to our 
State; the well-to-do, those able to provide themselves with the condi- 
tions essential to recovery, and the poor, who are unable to secure the 
necessary housing, food, nursing, and medical service needful to restore 
health. The latter fail to derive benefit from the move, about one third 
of the former recover. Again, roughly speaking, there are two classes: 
the early, and the advanced cases. The latter should never be encour- © 
aged to make any move. Occasionally one gets well. Usually they 
forfeit the comforts of home for the sake of dying amid discomfort. A 
very large proportion of the early cases get well, under proper condi- 
tions. ‘Two problems confront all classes; the problem of self-preserva- 
tion and the problem of protecting others. People who possess means 
and are not far advanced in the disease must have the very best and 
most expensive food—properly prepared; comfortable, outdoor sleep- 
Ing quarters and indoor dressing rooms; rest from anxiety and labor - 
(overexertion is a frequently fatal fault) ; intelligent nursing and expert 
medical supervision. Hotels, boarding houses, and restaurants are abs0- 
lutely unfitted to supply their needs. Indeed. the better hotels aud 
boarding houses will not receive such because they are unprepared ‘0 
enforce the hygienic measures necessary to protect other guests-—tue 
care of sputum, for instance. In the towns there are small houses a1 
apartments rented to these invalids where they can establish so-calicd 
homes or do ‘‘light housekeeping’’—the one thing they ought not ‘0 
attempt, as a rule. Quarters once rented to cOnStEptves can not 
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usually be rented to well people afterward. As a result, these places are 
occupied by successive relays of sick persons and soon become infected, 
because many of the sick have unclean habits, of expectoration, ete. If 
the house has been scientifically disinfected, has screened porches for 
sleeping purposes, a pure water supply, decent toilet, ete., it may 
answer the purpose, otherwise not. 

There are a number of sanitaria in southern California where this 
elass of patients can obtain exactly what it needs. Some are large, 
others small. Some very expensive, others moderate in price. It may 
be taken for granted that no sanitarium can furnish the essentials 
above enumerated for less than $25 per week. The value of a sani- 
tarium to the patient does not depend upon its elegance or cost, but 
upon the hygienic measures and medical supervision enforced therein. 
There are many fake institutions, inadequately equipped, run by doc- 
tors or nurses who lack the special training needful; places where little 
attention is paid to the hygiene, treatment, and education of the patient 
(the last point is extremely important). These places live and often 
thrive upon the reputation acquired by legitimate institutions. Patients 
are not apt to be discriminating. ‘To them one doctor is as good as 
another—if he is as cheap. In the better sanitaria many cures are 
effected and the progress of many incurable cases retarded. Neverthe- 
less, the sphere of the sanitarium is limited. The cure of consumption, 
even in its early stages, is not a question of weeks but of months, fre- 
quently of years. Few can afford to spend the required time in an 
institution and, of those who can, few wish to do so. The discipline of 
the house, valuable as it 1s, becomes irksome; constant association with 
other sick ones 1s depressing; : homesickness never helps to cure. — 

What shall we do with those who have means and good prospects of 
recovery but who do not wish to live in sanitaria, or who, having done 
well in some institution, wish to resume ordinary home life? The most 
critical time for-such is when they leave the sanitarium with disease 
arrested. To return to business or housekeeping means, too often, 
another breakdown. They require one to several years of outdoor life, 
freedom from care and too great activity and careful medical supervi- 
sion. For a quarter of a century I have been urging these to get ‘‘back 
to the soil.’’ Many of our sinless California fruit colonies, Banning 
for example, are largely colonized by consumptives. Ten to twenty 
acres of fruit and a modest house, built with reference to the needs of 
the invalid, offer every inducement to such people. Those not so well 
off ean have an acre or two, raise poultry or truck. These outdoor 
‘ines of business are interesting yet not exciting; the financial returns 
sre fairly good, sometimes excellent; the mode of life is exactly what is 
seeded. In many fruit colonies the residents enjoy a fair share of 
iodern conveniences, water under pressure, gas, electricity, telephone, 
\verage markets, laundries, mail service, schools, churches, and other 
‘nings that render life easy and desirable. The city or large town should 
»e avoided. Business and social competition are keen there. One must 

seep up appearances. There are manifold temptations to commit 
\ygienie sins. The greater conveniences of town life are offset by dis- 
‘dvantages. The colonization of consumptives upon small ranches, 
vithin reach of proper medical care, is the secret of permanent cure, 
us oftentimes by material success. 
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all, private philanthrophy can not cope with the distress of large nun- 


And the poor man asks ‘‘where do I come in?’’ Practically, there js 
no place for him. He can not work and recover health; he can not pay 
the sanitarium fee nor can he buy land. He is a burden, pure and 
simple. He is worse, he is a menace to the health of others, ‘because he 
has no facilities for caring for his various discharges which contain 
tubercle bacilli and, too frequently, has not the educated intelligence to 
use them if he had them. He should not come here because there is no 
hope for him. Yet he comes. Dozens of times I have had such people 
in my office, tired from a one or two-thousand-mile trip in day coaches, 
with fifty dollars or less cash, nothing to draw upon, very ill, unable to 
work (no one will employ them for fear of them), they ask “how soon 
can I get well here?’’ If not so pathetic, the question would be com- 
ical. They do not get well. Before they die they taste the very dregs 
of poverty, they suffer for lack of every essential to the sick, and from 
the indifference of those around them. They are not wanted. At 
home they would have been helped because they would have been few 
in number—in any given community; aid would have been possible. 
Here it is impossible because of the multitude of them. I once saw 
over a dozen of these wretches in a little village of two hundred inhab- 
itants, to which I am sometimes called. The charity of the town was 
swamped. It could not afford adequate relief, therefore gave none. 
To a greater or less degree the evil exists in every part of southern Cal- 
ifornia. Sick girls and women come who expect to live and get well on 
five dollars per week. It 1s impossible. What can be done about it? 
Our county hospitals have not facilities for handling these poor sufferers 
from tuberculosis. Anyhow, the counties do not want them, and if they 
could provide for such and wished to do, why—no consumptive ever 
gets well in a county hospital. 

I know of several towns that have provided health camps for poor 
consumptives. One well conducted camp I happen to be somewhat 
familiar with averages about twenty-five inmates, and could have ten 
times as many if there was room. These camps are built, furnished, and 
maintained by private charity and selfishness. The contributors are 
actuated by two motives: first, desire to succor the unfortunate; second, 
3, wish to segregate the sick where their discharges, especially expectora- 
tion, will not contaminate public streets nor infect said contributor’s 
family. These camps are well administered and good doctors, as is 
ever the case, devote conscientious service free. Of course, they are 
totally unable to care for more than a fortunate moiety of the sut- 
ferers. In Los Angeles there is, at least, one excellent sanitarium for 
those unable to pay more than five dollars per week. Its capacity is 
less than fifty patients. It is supported by private beneficence. After 


bers of poor, homeless, penniless consumptives. The counties will no'. 
perhaps can not, bear the burden. Is it utopian to hope the State wi ! 
undertake the task? Altruism and self-interest combine to induce ot® 
legislators to establish sanitaria for poor consumptives. Altruism ‘+ 
never a forceful plea for increased taxation; legislative bodies are gel- 
erally immune to it. | 

But, two or three judiciously located, well managed and inexpensi¥° 
state sanitaria would, first, restore many to usefulness who now d. 
leaving dependents to be supported by the public, and, second, woul, 
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‘hrough segregation and education of the sick, protect the public from 
millions of billions of tubercle bacilli which are now being expec- 
‘orated into streets, shops, and public places. Such sanitaria need 
aot be costly. Indeed, expensive and handsome buildings would be. 
worse than out of place. A ranch, a decent water supply, a modest 
,dministration house and a few hundred screened tents would do the 
work—granted a real man at the head of it. Some four years ago our 
legislature passed a bill creating such an institution and the governor 
‘turned it down’’ to protect the taxpayers. I wonder if some of these 
protected taxpayers have since gone to heaven because of the inhalation 
of bacilli that might have been corralled in the proposed sanitarium. 
The world has no use for a mere alarmist. But the danger from the 
bacillus of tuberculosis can be exactly measured by the number of peo- — 
ple who, have tuberculosis. Every one of them acquired the disease. I. 
tell my patients ‘‘you can keep your illness yourself or you can pass it — 
on to some one else, as you please.’’ 

The consumptive need not be a danger to any one. Under proper 
medical supervision, with intelligent codperation of the patient, no 
tubercular man or woman will spread the disease. On the other hand, 
the neglected, the poor, the ignorant, the thoughtless, the unclean are — 
responsible for practically every infection, not only of each other but | 
also of the rich man and his cultured children. God’s footstool is no 
place for cowards. No man should fear infection, or other evil, in the 
line of his daily duty. The wise, brave man, however, will protect him- | 
self and his dependents when protection 18 possible. No form of pro- : 
tection to the people of our State is more potent or feasible than state i 
sanitaria for poor consumptives. if 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC. 
By Grorce H. Evans, M.D., President Association for the Study and Prevention of | 
Tuberculosis, San Francisco. | 
In any comprehensive program for the eradication of tuberculosis | 
in a community, the tuberculosis clinic necessarily forms one of the | 
most important if not the most important, mtegral part. Conversely | 
the tuberculosis clinie -when it stands alone must remain of relatively ! 
'ittle value. In such circumstances it may afford relief of various 
kinds to a considerable number of individual patients, but it fails to 
be of larger import from lack of the wider outlook in relation to a 
ceneral scheme of operation. 4 
Such being the case, so closely are the functions of the clinic asso- 
ciated with those of the other forces necessary to a comprehensive — 
‘ibereulosis campaign, that it is difficult to describe the one without — 
‘aking into consideration the part which the hospital, the sanatorium, 
‘nd the educational propaganda play in the general plan. | 
To illustrate this, it will be well to briefly describe the history and 
odus operandi of the San Francisco Tuberculosis Clinic, for that 
‘stitution embodies in its plan of organization the fundamental 
‘eatures of the ideal clinic in a populous community. Perhaps 
nowhere in this country, except Boston, where the entire campaign is 
‘0 the hands of a municipal tuberculosis commission, has a plan of 
centralization been consummated as has been in San Francisco. Here, 
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as the strictly medical features of the clinic. This constitutes the 


unique feature of a tuberculosis clinic in contradistinction to that o; 


the general medical clinic. The medical treatment of the patien; 
applying is merely incidental. ‘True the patient is thoroughly exam. 
ined by a competent examiner, one of whom is in attendance at the 


_elinie every morning; but before this the patient on entering the clinic 


is instructed by one of the clinic nurses in the use of the proper care 
of his sputum by means of paper napkins and destructable sputum 
cups, and is thus at the outset taught to do his or her share in the 
general effort toward the eradication of the disease. ‘‘Don’t Spit’’ 
ecards are given to each patient (these are printed in various lan- 
cuages), giving comprehensive hygienic instructions. The next day 
the patient is visited at his home by one of the three nurses employed 


by the association ; the possibilities of hygienic living are investigated: 


the income of the wage earners of the family is ascertained, as is the 
number of dependents; the place of occupation; the former place of 
abode in order to discover foci of infection is looked into. The fre- 


quency with which tuberculous patients move their residence is well 


known, and with the mecomplete methods of renovation, makes the 
chief cause of the spread of tuberculosis. These places of abode are 
usually 111 hghted, and when the disease is once implanted nothing 
but thorough renovation will prevent future occupants from sick- 
ening. Time and again has the disease been traced to such breeding 
places which continue to exist because the selfishness of the landlord 
does not allow him to renovate his infected house and the no less 


-eriminal apathy of the public does not insist that legislation be enacted 


and enforced which will compel him to clean out his disease- breeding 
tenements. The information obtained by the visiting nurse is of 
inestimable value, and her report forms part of and is filed with the 
clinical history. It will Be seen from this description of the functions 
of the visiting nurse that the clinic reaches into the home of the 
patient, and secures control of his environment. It opens the way 
both for the prevention of contamination, and disinfection after con- 
tamination has taken place. It enables private effort to do what the 
Government might do legally, and what therefore must be done with 
the consent and cooperation of those afflicted. 

The matter of relief has been heretofore disbursed by the Associated 
Charities of San Francisco with which body the elinie has been 
working in harmony. The tuberculosis association has now made 
arrangements for collecting and disbursing its own relief funds, and 
hereafter this will be done directly through the association. Without 
funds for this purpose the usefulness of the clinic is decidedly limited. 


Tuberculosis is a disease of the poor. The unhygienic environment: 


of this class is the principal predisposing factor. Ignorance an‘! 
poverty compel these people to live in conditions that are incompatib:° 
with healthful hving. Relief has been applied chiefly toward improv: - 
ment in these conditions. Food, clothing, and fuel are supplied whe: 
necessary ; children are taken from infected households before implai- 

tation of the germ takes place and are placed in improved surrount- 
ings in the country. By the plan which prevails in the San Francis¢c° 
elinie of examining all children who are inmates of infected house-, 
many incipient cases are discovered which are readily cured by * 
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change to more hygienic conditions in the country. Many other 
children, by removal, are spared infection which would otherwise 
certainly follow. Patients who show a fair degree of resistance are 
encouraged to keep at their work; sleeping porches are built for them; 
by the close personal interest possible only in this way they are 
instructed not only to avoid transmitting the disease to others through 


carelessness, but are taught to so live as to conserve their physical SS 
forces and thus reliantly go on fulfilling the part of wage earner and Be. 
fnally winning out in the struggle. Many such an instance could be ee 
viven where the clinic has been responsible for the restoration to ae 
health of a wage earner, who without this help would have gone down — be iy 
discouraged under the weight of what would have been an unequal i 
strug ole. | | 
In those instances where the patient is a source of danger to his “a 
family either through indifference to the danger, or in advanced bed- 
CLERKS 
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Graphie illustration of the relative number of patients applying to the clinic 
according to occupations. 


ridden conditions, or where no disposition can be made providing for 
1 better environment for the children, an effort 1s made to place the 
patient either in the hospital, or if the case is suitable, in a sanatorium. 
Thus the elinie stands as a ‘‘clearing-house,’’ a center toward which 
are directed and from which radiate those activities operative in the 
“reat tuberculosis campaign as far as they concern the afilicted 
individual. 

This deseription will I think emphasize the necessity of centraliza-. 
‘on in this great work—the necessity of having this machinery con- 
ventrated under one control, rather than disseminated throughout a 
populous community. It will also show the advisability of having 
all of the forces, hospitals, sanatoriums, relief, housing reform, the edu- 
cational department, under one control. This is only possible when it 
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municipality.* The municipality and not the private individua. 


until those who toil with their hands are protected from working ; in 


no 

| cE until our children ar: 
placed in well venti- 
| lated schoolrooms and 

separated from tuber- 

®0 | eulous children and 

teachers; not until 


ment at the dispensaries, and sanatoria established in suitable loca- 
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can be generally recognized that tuberculosis is a municipal problem. 
This entire campaign should and must soon be shouldered by th: 


should assume the responsibility and expense of such a crusade, fo: 
the municipality is alone responsible for the great prevalence of the 
disease. Not until wise building laws are enacted and enforced; not 


insanitary workshop: 


diseased or filthy men — 
46355 are aS promptly pun- 
a7 ished for _ spitting 
90*60 | their disease on the 
—_— | as they would be if 

they threw dejecta 
Showing number of parents applying according to ages. there; not until mu- 
nicip al rovernments 

come to a realization of the fact that the prevalence of tuberculosis 
in populous communities is directly the result of the failure to enact 
and enforce preventive legislation; not until the municipality has 
fulfilled its functions by the removal by legislation of all those factors 
operative in the incidence of tuberculosis; not until then can the 
municipality escape the moral responsibility of caring for those dis- 
eased by reason of its defective laws and the criminal apathy which 
is responsible for the non-enforcement of those which we have. 


THE CONTROL OF THE CONSUMPTIVE IN EUROPE. 


By CHAS. C. BROWNING, M.D., Los Angeles. 


The efforts for the prevention of tuberculosis in Europe and the 
success attending these efforts are well known to many and perhaps 
most of the readers of the Bulletin. The establishment of the different 
types of dispensaries in the centers of population with staff of attend- 
ing physicians and corps of visiting nurses for the cases suitable for 
dispensary treatment; hospitals for those too far advanced for treat- 


tions for the treatment of such cases as can be sent to such sanatori:. 
together with education of the masses, are the means chiefly relic: 
upon. 

Dispensary and sanatorium treatment appeals to the people ©. 
Europe more than to those of the United States. There the mass¢: 
have been educated to depend on the dispensaries for medical advic« 
and hospitals for care during illness, until the support of these inst’- 


*See Report of the Section on Tuberculosis, Commonwealth Club Reports, Vol. \. 
No. 5. 
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tutions has become a serious question in many places; people who are 
amply able to pay for care go to these places for free advice or care 
at a nominal charge, while in this country there is a prejudice among 
eal | Grover: 
i 
jadaw may be 
piaced herein 
| colt ages. 
‘nany people against being treated in institutions. This is becoming ~ m 
‘ess and in some of our large cities, especially where there is a large er 
oreign element, the dispensaries and hospitals are crowded. oan 
To illustrate the popularity of the public dispensaries and hospitals | 
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in Europe, I can report that 35 per cent of the inhabitants of Vienna 
in 1908 were hospital patients. No inquiry is made regarding the 
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social or financial condition of persons applying for treatment in the 
out-patient department, but it is estimated that 40 per cent of abou: 
650,000 persons who received free treatment were able to have paid. 
About 100,000 in-patients were treated. These secure treatmnt, in- 
cluding hospital fees, for about 55 cents a day, providing they can 
secure a “‘letter of poverty.’’ What is true of Vienna is probably 
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true of most of the large cities of Europe. The habit of the people 
to apply for treatment at the free dispensaries probably facilitates 
reaching these people for education of the patients and their familics 
and investigating their surroundings. 

Another important factor in the fight against tuberculosis in Kurope 
is the compulsory insurance laws, which are in force in many of thie 
countries. In Austria, there are over 500,000 members of compulsory 
sick-benefit associations. In 1909 about 42,000 persons received treat- 
ment by the German invalid insurance societies, and in the German 
Empire about $12,500,000 was paid for disability and old-age insv°- 
ance. 
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men and 32 per cent of the women who were of earning capacity. 


the whole number, passed to a more favorable stage. Of 9,160 secon:- 


the wage earners, through this agency, are provided with an income 


_working people is 114 to 3 per cent of their wages. 


especially at Davos, in Switzerland, some receiving support from 


_ there are a large number of private institutions. The Black Fores's 
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During the period of 1904-8 a similar class of cases showed, with san. . 
torium treatment, 44 per cent of men and 51 per cent of women earn. 
ing after five years. Also following sanatorium treatment of 3,59: 
third-stage cases (Turban and Gerhardt classification) 47 per cent 
were able to return to work, of which 39 per cent, or 18 per cent c‘{ 


stage men, 85 per cent became able to return to work. Such statis. 
tics carry “weight. These societies also investigate questions of san:- 
tation, housing, means of prevention of illness and invalidism; an 
loans are made at low rates for building model dwellings, ete.; and 
sickness clubs make reports on tenement house conditions and hygienic 
conditions affecting members of these societies. How far reaching 
the influence of these organizations is, will be appreciated when we 
consider that in Austria wage earners who earn less than $750 a year 
to the number of about 500,000 persons come under the law of com- 
pulsory sick-benefit associations. 


In Germany, the pioneer in comupelity InstEatee, two thirds of 


and physician’s care during illness. Under this form of insurance, 
they may draw benefits amounting from 50 cents to $1.00 per week, 
according to the class of insurance, for support of family, in addition 
to physician’s service and medicine or care in hospital. Three fourths 
of the laborers are provided for by invalidity and old-age pensions, 
and almost all by accident insurance against loss by accidents incident 
to their trade. Benefits are paid to more than 5,000,000 persons annu- 
ally. It is estimated that the three varieties of insurance cost em- 
ployers about 2 per cent increase of their wage list and the cost to the 


I have gone somewhat into detail to show more clearly the environ- 
ment, which is a factor in making sanatorium treatment more com- 
mon in Europe than in this country. These societies are cooperative, 
and from the proceeds have erected hospitals, sanatoria, barracks, 
camps, ete., for the care of their members. The sanatoria generally 
take cases which are regarded as having at least a fair chance for re- 
covery, while many such institutions confine their work to early-stage 
cases. 

Many of the countries on the Continent have oakubliched sanatoria, 


societies of different countries, others under the patronage of philan- 
thropists of the several countries. Davos is a city of sanatoria, and 
in addition to those which are looked upon as national or semi-public, 


of Germany are also noted for the great number of sanatoria, bot! 
public and private, for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
They are to be found elsewhere. I was quite surprised to find 
the Parve Islands a sanatorium for the treatment of tuberculos.. 
The total population of the seventeen islands which are inhabited nw- 
bers only about 6,000 people, and includes no wealthy citizens; yet, 
near Thorshavn, they have a well equipped sanatorium, apparen'’ Ly 
well conducted. They have no timber on the islands, but their bu 
ings are constructed of pine finished inside in natural co! 
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of the wood, all surfaces smooth and painted or oiled, with hot and 
cold running water in each room, and good plumbing. The peat roof 
vith its growing grass, interspersed with skylights, gave the whole a 
picturesque appearance. 
, In Iceland, with its larger territory and about 70,000 inhabitants, 
» sanatorium has been erected near Reykjavik, the capital city, which 
also possesses a very well equipped hospital. Here the exterior of 
the buildings more recently constructed, is galvanized iron. Peat 
formed the chief building material of both the Faroes and Iceland until 
the introduction of iron building material. 

Most of the authorities on the Continent in the spread of the disease 
attach the greatest importance to personal contact with the careless 


patient and believe that most cases are communicated from patient to 


patient. Some believe there is a possibility or even a probability that 


a certain minor number of cases are infected by milk or food from 


tuberculous animals, while many believe this is hardly to be considered 
a factor. 

In the British Isles, while the work is carried on along the same 
general lines, it possesses certain distinctive features, which differ 
in general details from that of the Continent. It is more frequent 
there to find dispensaries, hospitals, and sanatoria, and in some instances 
farms for the convalescents, under one general management. Most 
of these, especially for those who offer hope of recovery, are either 
supported by popular contributions or philanthropists. Whenever 
the general government undertakes to aid an institution of this kind, 
the support of the wealthy is withdrawn. — 
~ What is known as the Edinburgh plan is quite in favor here. It 
has as the initial nucleus the dispensary as the first link in a chain of 
institutions under one head. It is organized with its medical staff 
and corps of visiting nurses. 
then it is determined whether they shall continue as dispensary patients 
or be sent to one of the hospitals for the far advanced or to the Royal 
Victoria Sanitarium. <A certain number of cases which have reached 
the stage where they may be discharged from the sanatarium, but are 
not considered to have regained their earning power, or it is consid- 
ered advisable to keep them under observation for a time, may be 
sent to the farm, one of which was opened in the vicinity of Edinburgh 
during the past summer. Here the patients are put to work under 
the direction of a physician and remain until in the physician’s opinion 
they are able to do full work, when they are discharged. | 

Ireland occupies rather an unique position as regards the history 
of tuberculosis. In 1864, the death rate of Ireland was 2.4 per 1,000 

‘ving; England 3.3, and Scotland 3.6. With improved sanitary con- 
‘itions, the death rate from tuberculosis in England and Scotland 

oegan to be eradually reduced, until in England it reached 1.6 and 
‘1. Seotland 2.1. 
‘ntil in 1897 it reached 2.9, and was the same in 1907. Since 1907 it 

as decreased rapidly, until in 1909 at was only 2.3. It is probably 
“= sufficient interest to pause for a moment to consider conditions of 
during this period. 

Under the system of owning of land by the landlords in Ireland, 
‘'l permanent improvements, as buildings, etc., were made by the 


The patients are first seen here and 


But the death rate in Ireland gradually increased 
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the slogan. 


ment of the land which he has been cultivating. This land is then 
appraised by public appraisers, and if the tenant can pay a certain 


certain plot of ground, varying from about one half to one acre, is set 


houses are being built throughout the country. The organized effort 
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tenants. The equitable rights of the tenants were entirely at th. 
mercy of the landlords and could be destroyed by evacuation or th. 
raising of the rents. This reached the greatest abuse during the pas: 
century, when the treatment of the tenants became such as to discour. 
age the building of suitable homes in which to live. If a man jim. 
proved the place by putting on additional buildings or repairing the 
ones already existing, keeping the premises in good condition, his rent 
would be raised; while if these improvements were omitted, building: 
allowed to decay, grounds left unkept, rents were less likely to be ad- 
vanced; hence, a premium was put on living in squalor and unsanitary 
conditions. The great agitation and the famine in Ireland from 1845 
to 1847 are matters with which all are more or less familiar, and the 
ery for the ‘‘three F'’s’’: free rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale, was 


The notable work of Mr. Gladstone, beginning with 1870, and look- 
ing to the tenants being able to realize that for which they sought, 
has been a great influence. ‘This work culminated in 1903 in a com- 
plete and comprehensive system of land purchase, which has brought 
about a marked change in sanitary conditions and the prevention of 
tuberculosis. By this system a tenant may apply for the appraise- 


per cent on the purchase price, he may then purchase the land, making 
payment at stipulated times thereafter. In addition to this, the 
amount of rent for houses has been regulated and new houses are 
being erected and old ones are being repaired by government aid. A 


aside with each house or so called laborer’s cottage for each family. 
Then buildings are erected in such a manner as to give good ventilation, 
and suggestions are made as to how the ground surrounding the house 
may be utilized for the cultivation of vegetables. The rate of rent is 
such that the vegetables grown on the plot of land should more than 
pay the rent. These cottages can only be secured by farm laborers. A 
committee is appointed in given districts who watch the care of the 
premises and houses in the district, coming to them at any time at the 
convenience of the committee, without previous knowledge of the 
cecupants, and prizes are given for those best kept. An effort 1s 
made to see that transoms are kept open and the people are encour- 
aged to live under hygienic surroundings. This work is progressing 
rapidly and the difference is most striking. 

During the past summer, I had the opportunity of visiting cottages 
in sections of the countries where the laborer’s cottage had not be- 
come operative and in sections where it had. The difference must 
be seen to be appreciated. Dark, smoky, dingy, and dirty is the house 
of the former period contrasted with the neat, airy, cleanly kept cot- 
tage of the new era. Modern, well ventilated and well lighted schovl- 


for the prevention of tuberculosis under the patronage of Lady: Aber- 
deen and her co-workers has contributed largely to these resul's. 

They have arranged caravans in which they have taken exhibits © 
wagons from town to town, where they have explained the nature °! 
tuberculosis and its prevention, gone into the homes and schools, taug"t 
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the people how to apply these principles practically, and again visited’ 
these communities in a few weeks to encourage and give ‘further in- 
struction; literature is circulated and books written for educational 
purposes are furnished. The results have been most encouraging, 
“yhen we consider the short period of active work and the nature of 
the disease. 
— In our own State where we still have under consideration the advis- 
ability of establishing public institutions, I beg to suggest that as far 
is possible these be established near the large centers of population, 
where they are easy of access, not only for the patients and their 
friends, but for those interested i in the work, and I believe that in each 
of these institutions some arrangements should be made whereby clin- 
ical opportunities can be given physicians without detriment to the 
patients. 
As a temporary expedient, I wish to endorse the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, Dr. William F. Snow, that 
the State Board of Health be empowered ‘to enter into an arrangement 
with the State Lunacy Commission regarding land under their jurisdic- 
tion, or the Department of Public Instruction with regard to school 
lands, or the Forestry Department, either State or National, in regard 
to forest reserves, or with other authorities controlling large tracts 


of available land for the erection thereon of temporary sanatoria for 
the care of tubercular patients. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AN EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS TO THE PATIENT AND TO THE PUBLIC. 


By Max RoTHSCHILD, M.D., San Francisco, Medical Director California Sanatorium 
for the Treatment of Tuberculosis at Belmont. 


== 


While we have a great many societies for the prevention and study 
of tuberculosis which do good work all over the country, there exist 
some features which are often not brought out sufficiently and which 

_ should do-a great deal to prevent the spreading of the disease. One 
of these, which is of the greatest importance, is the early diagnosis 
of a tuberculous infection. 

It is up to the physician, as well as to the public at large, to see that 
this diagnosis 1s made as soon as possible. Most cases which are diag- 
nosed in their incipiency are not only easily curable, which is of the 

-ereatest importance to the patients themselves; but the curing of these 
cases eliminates a serious source of infection to others, which is of the 
createst importance to the public at large. The expectorations of the 
itvaneed eases are laden with millions of tubercle bacilli and are of 
oveat danger. Very often incipient cases do not show any tubercle 
‘cil in their sputum, and at this stage of the disease it is not a difficult 
{sk to effect a cure. It is up to the physician, as well as to the layman, 
i. have tubereulous infection diagnosed in this early stage if possible. 

The layman, for instance, who is suffering from a prolonged and 
o>stinate cold, or from repeated colds, should see his physician and 

‘or not be satisfied with soing to the drug store and obtaining some 
the innumerable patent medicines which are in the market for 

“colds, > Most of these patent medicines contain an opiate in some 
‘crm or other. The opium will decrease the cough, and so disguise one 
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of the earliest and most important symptoms of the disease. The 
patient in using this ‘‘cough medicine’’ will cough and expectoraie 
less for a while, and will think that his ‘‘cold’’ is disappearing. And 
during all these precious days the incipient tuberculosis is advancin:. 
and when the patient begins to feel weak and the different cough med. 


eines have evidently lost their effect, then he goes to see his doctor, 


and his condition by this time may be serious. 

On the other hand, the physician should never be satisfied to preseribe 
a cough medicine for any one of his patients who comes to him on 
account of a severe cold without first examining thoroughly his lungs 
and throat, and af the busy physician should neglect to do so the patient 
should insist upon this examination. 

Those patients who have a more or less intense hemorrhage at the 
beginning of their sicknes are in many instances the lucky ones. A 
hemorrhage is usually alarming even to the most phlegmatic patient, 
and he goes to his doctor and finds out what is wrong. <Any bleeding 
from the lungs is nine hundred and ninety times in a thousand Hee 
to tuberculosis. Every physician knows this, and the layman ought 
to know it. A great many cases come to our ‘observation which never 
had any expectoration or even a cough, or any other symptom, and 
which began with a sudden hemorrhage. It does not make any differ- 


ence if the physician finds during his examination a spot in the lungs 
from where this hemorrhage comes; sometimes the spot is so small and 


so deeply located in the lung that it is impossible to hear anything 
abnormal during auscultation or percussion. But fortunately we have 
nowadays other methods at our disposal which will help us to make an 
absolute diagnosis in early cases if properly used and interpreted in 
connection with other symptoms. The careful physician will never 
depend on one symptom alone; he will take the whole history of his 
patient into consideration, as well as all the symptoms, and then make 
his diagnosis accordingly. 

A great number of patients who are suffering from severe and pro- 
longed colds which can not be shaken off will go to the mountains, go to 
the south, go even to Arizona, if their means allow it, and this is another 
ereat mistake against which I would like to sound a note of warning. 
They usually improve seemingly with a change of climate and sur- 
roundings. They gain a few pounds in weight, and believe they are 
better. Then they return and find out after a few months, or even 
weeks, that they did not get rid of this obstinate cold or cough. It 
comes back, and when the patient goes at last to his physician a well 
developed tuberculosis is found, where weeks or months ago only an 
incipient infection would have been diagnosed. We have at present 
a great deal safer and surer way in the proper tuberculin treatme"t, 
proper nursing and feeding, combined with fresh-air treatment, ‘0 
cure an incipient tuberculosis, than in the fresh-air treatment alone. 

If I suffered from tuberculosis and had the choice between a parac se 
to live in, without a competent physician’s surveillance and treatme: +, 
and a place which in all respects was the opposite of paradise, but 
with a good physician to guide and treat me, I certainly would 0 
choose the paradise. Watch for obstinate or repeated colds, exam'ne 
cases with these symptoms as thoroughly and carefully a as you ¢20, 
this is my plea to the layman and to his physician. 
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THE HOME TREATMENT OF THE TUBERCULOUS. 


By EMILE SCHMOLL, M.D., and RENE BINE, M.D., San Francisco. 


Practically all medical men who have carefully investigated the 
results obtained in the treatment of tuberculosis are thoroughly con- 
y need of the vast superiority of sanatorium treatment over treatment 
in the home. Moreover, nothing warrants any person’s belief that sana- 
torium life must needs prove unbearable to the sensitively constituted. 
We admit the superiority of sanatorium treatment, and hope the 
time will come when not only will the very-well-to-do receive admission 
to the excellent private institutions and the very-poor to charitable 
institutions, but when sanatoria will be so conducted as to permit of 
the admission of that overwhelmingly large number of persons unable 
{o afford the high rates of private hospitals, not poor enough or too 
proud to seek admission in public ones, but able and willing to pay 


subsidized by the municipality. 
The home treatment of the tuberculous will, in any given case, depend 
upon the pecuniary status of the family, upon the stage of the disease, 


patient. No person should undertake to carry out such a course of 
treatment without the guidance of a physician. It may, at first sight, 


the general rules we shall soon mention, and it may seem as if, under 
the circumstances, a doctor is more a luxury than an actual necessity. 
But it is particularly in the home treatment that the patient requires 
the continued moral support and advice that only a conscientious, 
attentive physician can furnish. Two or three visits a week, reduced 
to one visit a week as time goes on, is certainly essential, and the care- 
ful recording by the patient of every occurrence in a written diary of 
his life enables the physician to keep a very close supervision of the 
case. The diary should include a record of the pulse, temperature, 
and respiration taken at regular intervals, a record of the amount and 
nature of food and exercise, and, as near as possible, a careful record 
of the patient’s mental life and status. 


who, like himself, are striving to recover health, and of that esprit de 


exposed to the pernicious influences of relatives and meddlesome friends. 
If the home treatment is to be successful the family must realize from 
the start that the tuberculous individual is really ill and must be 
treated as such. Because they are fat, and act naturally, patients are 
irequently misjudged and urged by those in their immediate surround- 
‘igs to indulge in a more strenuous mode of life than that advocated 
!v the physician. It is unquestionably a hard struggle for the patient 
) submit to the various requirements of the case, but if the family 
he prepared to sacrifice something also and actively cooperate with the 
j .ysician in an effort to lighten the patient’ s burden and shield him 
ts om worries and eares this uphill fight is never attended by discourage- 
‘cents. However hopeless the case may appear at the onset of treat- 
‘ent, the family must understand that the patient has a right to try 
or complete recovery, where it is thought possible. by the adviser, 
4— BH 
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moderate prices in a partially endowed sanatorium, or one partially 


and upon the general physical constitution and temperament of the 


appear to be a very simple matter to remain at home and live up to 


In sanatoria the patient has the stimulating example of other patients — 


corps which is developed among them. In the home he is frequently 
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instead of being considered a favor to be accorded by a munificen: 
amily. 

The immediate family of the patient should likewise be under the 
direct supervision of the attending physician. They should be example; 
of righteous living for the patient, and should realize that shunnin«: 
a careful patient does not prevent their contracting the disease, if they. 
on the other hand, neglect their own colds, coughs, ‘‘slightly run down’ 
conditions, or continue in unhealthful occupations, surroundings, or 
modes of living. 


As far as the home itself is concerned, it should be situated on 4 


- hillside, at a slight elevation, have a southern exposure, large windows, 


and ample porch room. These things are to be considered by those who 
rent their homes or intend building. But the majority are so situated 
that they can not change their abode. Under these circumstances, the 
patient must at least have a large, sunny room, well ventilated, without 
carpets or heavy curtains; if possible, heated by hot water, steam or an 
open fireplace, and illuminated by electricity. <A toilet or bath should 
be easy of access. The bed should at all times be near the window, but 
in the daytime the patient should be moved, if feasible, to a porch, 
roof, or yard. If confined to his room the patient should be permitted 
to close the windows only to attend to his bodily needs. If the nights 


_be very cool and hot water bags not sufficient to prevent chilling, win- 


dow tents may be procured, or even improvised without much expendi- 
ture. Some miay find it convenient to build small shacks in back yards, 
or else sleep in tents. It is surprising how readily patients get accus- 
tomed to this sort of existence, and complain of the ‘‘closeness’’ of the 
average room such as they formerly occupied. Too much clothing must 
be avoided; hot water bags, warm socks, and occasionally warm oloves 
will take the place of innumerable heavy blankets. 

As a general rule, the following precepts may be observed by all 
patients, regardless of their financial status or the stage of the disease: 

Keep bedroom window(s) open day and night. 

Remain in bed while fever lasts. 

Take no medicine except that prescribed by your doctor. 

Alcoholic beverages to be taken only by doctor’s orders. 

Kat regularly and try to gain in weight; plain foods are the best, 
particularly milk, eggs, butter, olive oil. 

Take no exercise except as ordered by your physician. Never allow 
yourself to exercise beyond the point of fatigue. If any error is to be 
made, let it be on the side of rest. ‘‘ Absolute rest,’’ when ordered, 
means: bed, no visitors, no study, no writing, no prolonged talks, no 
exciting, if any, reading. Always rest one half hour after meals. And 
above all, whatever exercise be allowed, go slow. 

Prevent reinfecting yourself continually by never swallowing any 
of the secretions from nose, throat, or lungs. Prevent infecting othe 
by a careful disposal of your sputum. Sputum cups should be used 
in preference to all other methods of disposal of sputum, the cu}’s 
being burned before the sputum dries. Paper napkins are next best, 
these to be placed in a large pocket with removable lining, or else 


in a paper bag carried for that purpose. Portable sputum cups 2”¢ 

also made, but are not as popular as the napkins. Do not allow flies to cet 
at your spit cup. There is no objection to any person using a euspidor, 
providing it is kept half full of a germicidal solution. 
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If you are hoarse, or your throat is sore, talk not at all, or as little 
1s possible; do not smoke ; let nobody smoke in your room, and avoid 
1] smoky and dusty places. 

Have your cup, glass, spoon, knife, fork, and plate scalded in hot 
wvater and washing soda and wiped dry with a towel kept for that 
purpose after each meal. Napkins, towels, handkerchiefs, pillowcases, 
-nd sheets are to be boiled, or soaked, in earbolic water before soing to 
the wash. 

Avoid as far as possible raising dust by sweeping, as this scatters 
cerms around, but use wet tea leaves, wet sawdust, or on a carpet 
moistened newspaper scraps. Use no feather dusters. Soft dry cloths, 
frequently shaken out of the window and finally rinsed in water, are 
safer. Remember that visitors can easily gather germs with their 
trailing skirts picking up the dust and scattering it throughout the 
house, and have your family appreciate the fact that a clean room is 
just as essential as segregation of dishes, if not more. The vacuum 
method of cleaning is, of course, the ideal one. 

Always wash your hands thoroughly before eating, and clean your 
finger nails. 

Try to control your cough as much as possible. 

Have at least nine hours sleep in the twenty-four, and retire early. 
If working all week, and tired, remain in bed Sunday mornings. 

There are, of course, a world of details that could be given in a 
lengthy paper on this subject of home treatment, but so many of them, 
such as diet and treatment of symptoms, are bound to vary with the 


individual that the attending physician must personally instruct the 
patient. 


In conclusion, let it be said that the essentials for a successful hii 


treatment are: (1) An enthusiastic, forceful, cheerful teacher-physi- 
cian; (2) a determined, earnest, cheerful pupil-patient; (3) a family 


willing to learn, to help, to cheer, and encourage ; (4) plenty of fresh | 


air, and plain, wholesome food. 
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The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 
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If you are hoarse, or your throat is sore, talk not at all, or as little 
1s possible; do not smoke ; let nobody smoke in your room, and avoid 
smoky and dusty places. 
Have your cup, glass, spoon, knife, fork, and plate scalded in hot 
water and washing soda and wiped dry with a towel kept for that 
purpose after each meal. Napkins, towels, handkerchiefs, pillowcases, 
-nd sheets are to be boiled, or soaked, in earbolic water before going to 
the wash. | 
Avoid as far as possible raising dust by sweeping, as this scatters 
cerms around, but use wet tea leaves, wet sawdust, or on a carpet 
moistened newspaper scraps. Use no feather dusters. Soft dry cloths, 
frequently shaken out of the window and finally rinsed in water, are 
safer. Remember that visitors can easily gather germs with their 
trailing skirts picking up the dust and scattering it throughout the 
house, and have your family appreciate the fact that a clean room is 
just as essential as segregation of dishes, if not more. The vacuum 
method of cleaning is, of course, the ideal one. 
Always wash your hands thoroughly before eating, and clean your 
finger nails. 
Try to control your cough as much as possible. 
Have at least nine hours sleep in the twenty-four, and retire early. 
If working all week, and tired, remain in bed Sunday mornings. 
There are, of course, a world of details that could be given in a 
lengthy paper on this subject of home treatment, but so many of them, 
such as diet and treatment of symptoms, are bound to vary with the 


individual that the attending physician must personally instruct the 


patient. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the essentials for a successful — 
treatment are: (1) An enthusiastic, forceful, cheerful teacher-physi- 
clan; (2) a determined, earnest, cheerful pupil-patient; (3) a family 


willing to learn, to help, to cheer, and encourage ; (4) plenty of fresh > 


air, and plain, wholesome food. 
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The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. | 
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CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION FOR THI 
PREVENTION OF SYPHILIS AND GONt 


By JOHN C. SPENCER, President. 


This society was organized in April, 1909, at San 
of the annual meeting of the State Medical So 
that year. Its first president was that alert and 
Dr. Frances M. Green, and its secretary, who has serve 
through many vicissitudes until the present, Dr. R. £ 
the name of the association indicates, its purpose is 1 
vent venereal diseases, chiefly through publicity a 
education of the public. The membership is at prese! 
committees are composed of members admirably equir 


acter of work assigned to them; its activities have bee: 


and are at the present, most seriously handicapped thre 
with which to prosecute the work. During the past 
meetings have been held, one at the California Club 
and one at Stiles’ Hall in Berkeley, each meeting hav. 
of more than 300 men and women. A very valuable 
meetings was the graphic exhibit arranged througt 
Dr. W. F. Snow, Secretary of the State Board of Hi 


dence of the publie interest taken in sex educatio1 


requests are received for literature bearing on the | 
reasons above stated, none is available for distribt 
valuable channel fo the dissemination of correct inf 
be taken advantage of. It would appear that until - 
gamation of all societies of this character, with a 
procedure directed by a central governing committee, 


sporadic efforts of the individual organizations will fai 


the most practical results and being most efficient. 
‘Thus far the association has not held any general f 
the winter of 1910-11, but has been active through its e 
dollars has been given Professor Moody for the purché 
sex problem and the prevention of venereal disease— 
used in furthering the campaign of education begun a 
of the University of California. Professor C. E. Rc 
the educational committee, 1s now completing a report 
covering a comparative study of the value of books on 
popular information concerning syphilis and gono 
The State Board has considered its first duty to be 
nition of the diseases this association is fighting. The 
the complete reporting of both syphilis and gonococeu 
lowing progress in the enforcement of this measure, 
make the codperation of the medical profession more 
as to reporting the location of the source of infect 
method of placarding houses of prostitution in w 
reported, or as an alternative removal of the infecte 
pital, should be seriously considered as a state requ 
2 alc ould DE to establish 
wards for this class of poor patients. The recent d 
treatment for syphilis opens many new possibilities 
syphilis through municipal and state regulations. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY ANT 
PREVENTION OF SYPHILIS AND GONORRHEA. 


By JOHN C. SPENCER, President. 


This society was organized in April, 1909, at San Jose, at the time 
of the annual meeting of the State Medical Society held there 
that year. Its first president was that alert and gifted colleague. 
Dr. Frances M. Green, and its secretary, who has served most faithful 
through many vicissitudes until the present, Dr. R. A. Archibald. As 
the name of the association indicates, its purpose is to study and pre- 


vent venereal diseases, chiefly through publicity and promotion of 


education of the public. The membership is at present about 150. Its 
committees are composed of members admirably equipped for the char- 


acter of work assigned to them; its activities have been from the outset, 


and are at the present, most seriously handicapped through lack of funds 
with which to prosecute the work. During the past year two public 
meetings have been held, one at the California Club in San Francisco 


and one at Stiles’ Hall in Berkeley, each meeting having an attendance 


of more than 300 men and women. A very valuable feature of these 
meetings was the graphic exhibit arranged through the courtesy of 
Dr. W. F. Snow, Secretary of the State Board of Health. As an evi- 


dence of the public interest taken in sex education, not infrequent 


requests are received for literature bearing on the subject. For the 
reasons above stated, none is available for distribution. Thus, one 
valuable channel forthe dissemination of correct information may not 
be taken advantage of. It would appear that until there be an amal- 
gamation of all societies of this character, with a uniform plan of 
procedure directed by a central governing committee, the comparatively 


sporadic efforts of the individual organizations will fail of accomplishing 


the most practical results and being most efficient. 

Thus far the association has not held any general public meeting for 
the winter of 1910-11, but has been active through its committees. Fifty 
dollars has been given Professor Moody for the purchase of books on the 
sex problem and the prevention of venereal disease—these books to be | 
used in furthering the campaign of education begun among the students 
of the University of California. Professor C. E. Rough, chairman of 
the educational committee, is now completing a report to the association 
covering a comparative study of the value of books on sex problems and 
popular information concerning syphilis and gonococcus infections. 

The State Board has considered its first duty to be the official recog- 
nition of the diseases this association is fighting. The next step will be 
the complete reporting of both syphilis and gonococcus infections. Fol- 
lowing progress in the enforcement of this measure, the Board should 
make the codperation of the medical profession more or less mandator’ 
as to reporting the location of the source of infection. The Detro:t 
method of placarding houses of prostitution in which infection ° 
reported, or as an alternative removal of the infected person to a hos- 
pital, should be Seriously considered as a state requirement. Finally. 


state aid should be given cities to establish free clinics and hospit:! 
wards for this class of poor patients. The recent discovery of a new 
treatment for syphilis opens many new possibilities for the control ©! 
syphilis through municipal and state regulations. 
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ANTI-MOSQUITO ORGANIZATIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By WILLIAM B. HERMS, University of California. 


It would be folly for any state in the Union to say that there are no 
mosquitoes within its bounds and there is perhaps no state in which 
malaria bearing species do not exist. Therefore California is not unique 
in this respect; the fact is that this State has natural conditions that 
favor the control of mosquitoes, and some of the situations in which 
malaria is most prevalent are least adapted naturally to the breeding of 
mosquitoes, n namely, certain of the foothill districts in which the trouble 
is due largely (not wholly) to faulty irrigation methods. Water for 
irrigation is plentiful, and consequently little attention is paid to careful 
handling or proper ditching. The long dry California summers favor 
the control of mosquitoes. 

After the rains have ceased careful attention to the pools and soa 
by way of ditching and oiling, until these have dried up, will relieve the 
situation for that period, after which careful attention to irrigation to 
avoid unnecessary overflow and stagnation will serve to control the 
situation later in the season. The receding rivers and creeks must be 
looked after in the vicinity of communities. All this may sound simple 
enough, and it is simpler than many are willing to admit. The chief 
factor is the matter of responsibility backed up by general information 
on the subject of mosquitoes and malaria. Some one must be respon- 
sible for this phase of sanitary work, and we shall see that it pays. 

California is peculairly fitted to demonstrate to the world what 
progress really is. The following is quoted from a letter recently 
received ‘from a prominent Eastern physician, ‘‘It looks very much as if 
the Pacific States are destined to lead the nation, yes, the world, in this 
extremely important and direfully neglected work. # 


In a recent publication* by Dr. L. O. Howard he laments the fact 


that there are so few mosquito campaigns that are directed primarily 
against the Anopheles (malaria bearing) mosquitoes. ‘‘In the United 
States, it 1s sad to relate, almost nothing has been done in the way of 
an active campaign against malaria alone, even in restricted localities. 
It is true that extensive work has been done against mosquitoes, but in 
the most of these cases the incentive does not seem to have been to better 
the health of the people or to stamp out the malaria.’’ Unfortunately, 
Dr. Howard was for some reason not informed of California’s leading 
role in this respect. In a conversation with the writer on his recent 
visit to this State he (Dr. Howard) said this oversight was a matter 
Which he regretted extremely. 

To assume the responsibility for such an ehiatidiien:: is not a small 
‘natter in the face of adverse criticism and the task of securing financial 
“upport. Earlier in the history of this undertaking the work was loudly 
cenounced by certain boosters and certain newspaper editors as being 
‘he wrong kind of advertising. Although nearly all knew that malaria 
‘vas prevalent in a given district, these individuals cried out that there 


Wa nothing of the kind present ever had t 1. fot very lone afte 


‘he work had been in progress the matter was seen in a different light, 


*Preventive and Remedial Work Against Mosquitoes by L. O. Howard, Ph.D., U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology. lBulletin No. 88. ) 
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malaria was being combated with vigor. 


ment in the form of lectures and demonstrations. This can be done while the ground 


Huffaker, treasurer. 
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and it was agreed that the best kind of advertising was the fact tha: 


Leading up to the organization of malaria mosquito crusades in th. 
State, there were a number of lectures given in various places by th» 
writer on the subject of ‘‘ Insects as Disease Carriers.’’ These lecture: 
were strengthened materially by an exhibit illustrative of this subject 
on board the ‘‘demonstration train.’’ Apparently considerable interes; 
was manifested, but it was not until December, 1909, that any visibie 
results were secured. From a letter written by Mr. Fred E. Morgan of 
Penryn, Placer County, California, dated December 22, 1909, the follow- 
ing is quoted: ** We, here in the Placer foothill region, want to fi ght 
the malaria mosquito, but do not know just how to proceed. * * * 
Can we not expect some aid in this * * * 2?” This letter was 
answered by the writer, the following being an extract from his reply: 

‘‘A campaign such as you wish to undertake should begin as an educational move- 


is being carefully covered and points of attack marked. I recommend that at first a 
vigorous campaign be made in some restricted, isolated area where Anopheles mos- 
quitoes and malaria have been extremely bad, in order to demonstrate beyond question 
the practicability of the plan.”’ : 


During January and early February, 1910, lectures on ‘‘ Mosquitoes 
and Malaria’’ were delivered at Loomis, Penryn, Auburn, Neweastle, 
and Roseville, all in Placer County, and on February 12, 1910. a perma- 
nent ° ‘anti-mosquito-malaria organization’’ was effected in the Office of 
the Penryn Fruit Company. At that time about a dozen representative 
men gathered, elected Mr. H. E. Butler of Penryn as the permanent 
chairman of the organization with W. E. -Kckles, secretary, and H. A. 


The plan for a campaign as presented by the writer was accepted 
and By necessary funds guaranteed for a season’s crusade. With my 
appointment as Deputy County Health Officer and an assistant (whom 
we term field agent) as County Sanitary Inspector, the first anti-malaria 
campaign in California was inaugurated, and it is quite likely that this 
will come to be considered as one of the pioneer organized civic move- 
ments specifically directed toward malaria in the United States. 

The second organization of this kind was effected at Oroville in Butte 
County along similar lines as that above but under very «lifferent field 
conditions, 2. ¢., Penryn in Placer County is a mere hamlet surrounded 
by valuable fruit ranches under irrigation with an abundance of water 
for that purpose (distinctly rural conditions) ; Oroville, on the other 
hand, is a prosperous mining town of about 4,000 inhabitants, on the 
Feather River. 

The organization at Oroville, designated as the ‘‘Oroville <Ant!- 
Mosquito League,’’ was effected on the evening of March 14, 1910, with 
the following personnel of officers: President, Mr. R. Leo Van der 
Naillen ; secretary, Mrs. H. A. Kleugel; treasurer, Mr. R. S. Kitrick. 

A third organization was formed at Bakersfield under the auspic°s 
of the Women’s Club of that city. The responsibility for the funds was 
undertaken by the “‘anti-mosquito committee’’ of the club, which rais¢d 


$1,000 for the purpose. Mrs. Elizabeth Hare was made chairman ot 
this committee. The season was so far advanced when the money 
became available that it was found advisable to postpone operatio"s 
until August Ist of this year, when it was determined to include tie 
house fly in the crusade. 
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Besides the above organized efforts, the writer has been called on to 
give advice and deliver lectures in a number of other communities on 
‘his subject where individual efforts are being made, or where some 
organization is contemplated for future work. It should be noted that 
‘n all cases the initiative was taken in the respective communities, and 
that the writer was called wpon to give advice or undertake the organiza- 
tion and direction of the crusades. This service has been rendered 
yurely in the interest of public health, quite aside from the regular 
University engagements and without extra compensation, the traveling 
expenses having been borne by the organizations served. In practically 
all of his work, the writer has been extended the greatst courtesy and 
has enjoyed the confidence of all concerned, for which he wishes to make 
public acknowledgment. 

As Deputy County Health Officer for the counties concerned, the work 
has been greatly facilitated, inasmuch as there has been no question as to 
authority to inspect premises within the district mapped out. This 
also applies to the field agents, each of whom was appointed County 
Sanitary Inspector. For this hearty cooperation and stamp of approval, 
much appreciation is due the respective boards of health, and especially 

the State Board of Health, which has uniformly rendered assistance. | 

The field agents were employed by the month, remaining in the field 
throughout their period of service, while the director of the campaigns 
could only spend a day or two in the field visiting each district once 
every two or three weeks to inspect the work done and give directions 

for its continuation. Thus seven field agents have been employed 
during the past season. <A report on the details of the field work was 
given in an earlier issue of the monthly Bulletin of the State Board of 
Health (July, 1910). The field agents, usually young graduates or 
advanced students, were carefully selected as to qualifications for this 
sort of work and have given splendid satisfaction, I believe. To the 
efforts of these self-sacrificing men is due much of the success of our 
campaigns. 

EXPENSES INVOLVED. 


Since all campaigns have now closed for the year, it is possible to give 
an accurate account of expenses involved. The following is quoted from 
the report of the Penryn Anti-Malaria-Mosquito Committee (this report 
will be printed soon and will give much detailed information) : 


Analysts of cost Penryn Campaign. 


These expenses include the work of the field agents from March 1st 
to October 1st and_trips 


Approximately 360 gallons of oil were used and much corrective work 
done. The area protected covers about eight square miles. 


a 2 


the director in January and February. 
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has proved to the minds of the medical fraternity and of the people that it has 


much attention was also paid the house fly. With the close of this 


begin the early depredations, which fact makes it urgent to control the 


lation be brought about appropriating funds, as did the legislature ©: 
“New Jersey by an act approved April 20, 1906. In New Jersey the 
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RESULTS. 


In Penryn the great reduction of malaria cases among the schovcj 
children during the past season is especially noticeable. <A detaile4 
report on this is being prepared by the school principal. The residen: 
physician for that district reports, ‘‘ That there has been very much le«; 
malaria this year (1910) than last year (1909), and that a lare» 
majority of the cases this year have been chronic forms, manifestin» 2 
themselves principally as malarial neuralgia. ’’ 

In Oroville, where the campaign was most systematically carried on 
earlier in the season, but unfortunately was permitted to go without 
supervision later in the season, the results are most clearly shown. A 
report from Oroville dated J uly Ist reads: 


“The anti-mosquito campaign has progressed far enough so that results can now 
be perceived. These results are very perceptibly twofold—first, added comfort 
through freedom from mosquitoes; and, secondly, a very material decrease in the 
number of cases of malaria to be found in the city. Hither of the two would more 
than compensate for the trouble and expense of the campaign.”—Oroville Register. 


The following 1 is quoted from an address by the mayor of that com- 
munity : 


“The war which is being waged for the extermination of the mosquito is one that 


resulted in nearly the total stamping out of the mosquito and a corresponding decrease 
in the amount of malaria, that has in past years been one of the city” S enemies.” 


From Roseville (Placer County) the following is noted: 


‘The work up to the present time, which has been conducted under the supervision 
of Professor Herms and T. M. Adams of this city, has been highly satisfactory ; the 
buzz of the mosquito is almost unheard of this year in Roseville, whereas the disease 
breeding bite in former years has caused much annoyance and even grave alarm.” 


At Bakersfield the campaign was not begun until August and there 


campaign, about October Ist, the chairman of the anti-mosquito com- 
mittee reports that she is “‘well pleased with the work of Mr. McGregor, 
the field agent.’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


In order that an early start may be had next season it is recommended 
that all communities contemplating anti-mosquito or anti-fly or other 
anti-parasite crusades organize early in the winter for that purpose. 
This will give better opportunity to plan more effectively and to begin 
the work early in the spring. Oiling mosquito breeding ponds (1. ¢., 
those actually harboring wrigglers) two or three times during the winter 
is strongly recommended. This will reduce the crop of early mosquitoes 
very considerably, although it is generally the over-wintering adults that 


wrigglers present and beginning to transform in the latter part of the 
summer and autumn. 

In order to avoid the rather unsatisfactory manner of raising func: 
by subscription to carry on this work it 1s highly desirable that sanitar’ 
districts be organized for this purpose, or that some form of state legis- 


appropriation was mainly made for the control of the salt mars: 
mosquitoes, and ‘‘ provided that the aggregate sum appropriated for the 
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purpose of this act shall not exceed three hundred and fifty thousand 
jollars.’’ New Jersey has found this a wise investment. In California 
‘he salt marsh problems are not of the same importance; what this State 
-yants is the colonization of the great inland valleys and productive 
foothills of the Sierras, and the control of malaria is one of the great 


»roblems to be solved. But the problem is one that can be solved, as_ 


we are coming to see, and that at a reasonable cost. 


THE SANITARY PRIVY AND ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


By RAYMOND Russ, M.D., Director Bureau Public Health Information State 
Board of Health. | 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Privies—Sanitary and Insanitary’’ appearing 
in this Bulletin for June, 1910, a plan for a sanitary privy was given. 
This plan was that of Charles Wardell Stiles, Ph.D., whose description 
was published in the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Reports of April 29, 1910. The great necessity for sanitary privies 
was dwelt upon in the article, and it was emphasized that where 
adequate systems of sewage were lacking the only arrangement which 
could properly be called sanitary was one in which the excreta was 
dropped into a barrel or tub, and it was specified that these tubs should 
be cleaned at least twice a week, but that once a week would answer 


during the winter months in the cold regions of this State. Stiles has © 


amplified his article by a full description of the manner in which such 
a sanitary privy should be built. This appears in the Public Health 
Bulletin No. 37, United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 


Service. On account of the great importance of the subject we have 
copied large portions of this article verbatim. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING A SANITARY PRIVY. 


In order to put the construction of a sanitary privy for the home 
within the carpentering abilities of boys, a practical carpenter has been 
requested to construct models to conform to the general ideas expressed 
in this article, and to furnish estimates of the amount of lumber, 
hardware, and wire screening required. A drawing of this model has 
been made during the process of construction (Fig. 3) and in completed 
condition (Figs. 1 and 2). The carpenter was requested to hold con- 
stantly in mind two points, namely, (1) economy, and (2) simplicity 
of construction. It is believed that any 14-year-old school boy of 
average intelligence and mechanical ingenuity can, by following these 
plans, build a sanitary privy for his home at an expense for building 
materials, exclusive of receptacle, of $5 to $10, according to locality. 
Jt is further believed that the plans submitted cover the essential points 
to be considered. They can be. elaborated to suit the individual taste 
of persons who prefer a more elegant and more expensive structure. 
For instance, the roof can have a double instead of a single slant, and 
can be shingled; the sides, front, and back can be clapboarded or they 
can be shingled. Instead of one or two seats there may be two, three, 
four, or five seats, ete., according to necessity. 


A single-seated privy for the home.—Nearly all privies for the home 


have seats for two persons, but a single privy can be made more 
economically. 
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Framework.—The lumber required for the framework (Fig. 3) of the 
outhouse shown in figures 1 and 2 is as follows: 


Two pieces of lumber (scanting) 4 feet 6 inches long; square at ends.. 
One piece of lumber (scantling) 3 feet 10 inches long; 4 inches square at end: 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 3 feet 4 inches long; 4 inches square at ends. 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 7 feet 9 inches long; 2 by 4 inches at ends. 
Two pieces of lumber eenntiiae’ 6 feet 7 inches long; 2 by 4 inches at ends. 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 6 feet 3 inches long; 2 by 4 inches at end- 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 5 feet long; 2 by 4 inches at ends. | 
One piece of lumber (scantling) 3 feet 10 inches long; 2 by 4 inches at ends 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 3 feet 4 inches long; 2 by 4 inches at ends. 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 3 inches long; 2 by 4 inches at ends. 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 4 feet 7 inches long; 6 inches wide }y 
1 inch thick. The ends of K should be trimmed after being nailed in place, 
Two pieces of lumber (scantling) 4 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 1 inch thick, 


First lay down the sills marked A and join them with the joist 
marked B; then nail in position the two joists marked C, with their 
ends 3 inches from the outer edge of A; raise the corner posts (D and 
EF’), spiking them at bottom to A and C, and joining them with L, I’, G, 
and K; raise door posts E, fastening them at J, and then spike I in 
position; H is fastened to K. (See Fig. 3 for framework. ) 


Sides.—Each side requires four boards (a) 12 inches wide by 1 inch 
thick and 8 feet 6 inches long; these are nailed to K, L, and A. The 
corner boards must be notched at G, allowing them to pass to bottom of 


ASM 


roof; next draw a slant from front to back at G—G, on the outside of the 
boards, and saw the four side boards to correspond with this slant. 


Back.—The back requires two boards (b) 12 inches wide by 1 inch 
thick.and 6 feet 11 inches long, and two boards (c) 12 inches wide by 
1 inch thick and 6 feet 5 inches long. The two longest boards (0) are 
nailed next to the sides; the shorter boards (c) are sawed in two, so 
that one piece (c’) measures 4 feet 6 inches, the other (c”) 1 foot 11 
inches; the longer portion (c') is nailed in position above the seat; the 
shorter portion (c?) is later utilized in making the back door. 


Floor.—The floor requires four boards (d) which (when cut to fit) 
measure 1 inch thick, 12 inches wide, and 3 feet 10 inches long. 


Front.—The front boards may next be nailed on. The front requires 
(aside from the door) two boards (e) which (when cut to fit) measure 
1 inch thick, 9 inches wide, and 8 feet 5 inches long; these are nailed 
next to the sides. 


Roof.—The roof may now be finished. This requires five boards 
(f) measuring (when cut to fit) 1 inch thick, 12 inches wide, and 6 feet 
long. They are so placed that they extend 8 inches beyond the front. 
The joints (cracks) are to be broken (covered) by laths one half inch 


thick, 3 inches broad, and 6 feet long. 


Box.—tThe front of the box requires two boards, 1 inch thick and » 
feet 10 inches long. One of these (g) may measure 12 inches wide, ti:< 
other (h) 5 inches wide. These are nailed in place, so that the back ¢: 
the boards is 18 inches from the inside of the backboards. The seat °: 
the box requires two boards, 1 inch thick, 3 feet 10 inches long; one °: 
these (7) may measure 12 inches wide, the other (j) 7 inches wide. 
One must be jogged (cut out) to fit around the back corner posts (/). 
An oblong hole, 10 inches long and 714 inches wide, is cut in the sea’. 
The edge should be smoothly rounded or beveled. An extra (removable) 
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seat for children may be made by cutting a board 1 inch thick, 15 
inches wide, and 20 inches long; in this seat a hole is cut, measurin 
7 inches long by 6 inches wide; the front margin of this hole should 
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Fig. 1. The sanitary privy. Front view. 
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Cleats (m) may also he 
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A cover (k&) to the seat should measure 1 inch thick by 15 inches wi. 
by 20 inches long; it 1s cleated on top near the ends, to prevent wary. 


ing; it is hinged in back to a strip 1 inch thick, 3 inches wide, and ©) 


ing, a cross cleat is nailed on top near or at each end of the board. 
hes long, which is fastened to the seat. 


be about 3 inches from the front edge of the board; to prevent war 
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On the inside of the bac: 


tub; the 


of the cover. 
12 inches above the seat, there should be nailed a block (1) 


The sanitary privy. Rear and side view. 
6 inches long, extending forward 214 inches; this ‘ 


Fic. 2. 
On the floor of the box (underneath) two or three cleats (a) ar 


nailed on the seat at the sides 
fall down over the hole when the occupant rises. 


board, 


inches thick, | 
intended to prevent the cover from falling backward and to make 1t 


nailed in such a position that they will always center the 


position of these cleats depends upon the size of the tub. 
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were sawed at the height of the bottom of the seat. 
ions (c?) sawed off (23 inches long) are cleated (0) together so as 


Back door.—In making the back of the privy the two center boards 


i ¢ ) 
ort 


Framework of the sanitary privy. 


3. 


ced 


1s arran 


‘0 form a back door which is hinged above; a bolt or a button 


‘0 keep the door closed. 


inch thick, 6 


Ine 


(p) (1 


hes wide, and (when finished) 6 feet 7 
best to use three cross cleats 


it 18 


? 


Front door.—The front door is made by cleating (p) together three 


soards (q) 1 inch thick, 10 ine 


mehes long 
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side of the privy. A fifth (380 inches long, 814 inches wide) is placed 


distance from the under surface of the seat to the floor. If it is not 


inches wide, 30 inches long), which are placed on the inside. The doo: 
is hung with two hinges (6-inch ‘‘strap’’ hinges will do), which ar. 
placed on the right as one faces the privy, so that the door opens fro; 
the left. The door should close with a coil spring (cost about 10 cents 
or with a rope and weight, and may fasten on the inside with a catch: 
or acord. Under the door a crosspiece (7) 1 inch thick, 4 inches wide. 
30 inches long (when finished) may be nailed to the joist. Stops (s) 
may be placed inside the door. These should be 1 inch thick, 3 inche: 
wide, and 6 feet 6 inches long, and should be jogged (cut out) to fit the 
cross cleats (9) on the door. Close over the top of the door place 2 
strip (v) 1 inch thick, 2 inches wide, 30 inches tone. nailed to I (Fig. 3). 
A corresponding piece is placed higher up directly under the roof 
nailed to G. A strap or door pull is fastened to the outside of the door. 


Ventilators.—There should be five ventilators (w). One is placed at 
each side of the box, directly under the seat; it measures 6 to 8 inches 
square. Another (12 inches square) is placed near the top on each 


over the door, between G and L. The ventilators are made of 15-mesh 
copper wire, which is first tacked in place and then protected at the. 
edge with the same kind of lath that is used on the cracks and joints. 


-Lath.—Outside cracks (joints) are covered with lath one-half inch 
thick by 3 inches wide. 


Receptacle-—For a receptacle, saw a water tight barrel to fit snugly 
under the seat; or purchase a can or tub, as deep (17 inches) as the 


possible to obtain a tub, barrel, or can of the desired size, the receptacle 
used should be elevated from the floor by blocks or boards so that it fits 
snugly under the seat. A galvanized can measuring 16 inches deep and 
16 inches in diameter can be purchased for about $1, or even less. An 
empty candy bucket can be purchased for about 10 cents. 


Order for material_—The carpenter has made out the following order 
for lumber and hardware to be used in building a privy such as is 
shown in figures 1 and 2: 


1 piece scantling, 6 by 6 inches by 8 feet long, 24 square feet. 
1 piece scantling, 4 by 4 inches by 12 feet long, 16 square feet. 
) pieces scantling, 2 by 4 inches by 16 feet long, 54 square feet. 
& pieces board, 1 by 6 inches by 16 feet long, 24 square feet. 

2 pieces board, 1 by 9 inches by 9 feet long, 14 square feet. 

3 pieces board, 1 by 10 inches by 7 feet long, 18 square feet. 
15 pieces board, 1 by 12 inches by 12 feet long, 180 square feet. 
12 pieces board, 14 by 8 inches by 16 feet long, 48 square feet. 

2 pounds of 20-penny spikes. 

6 pounds of 10-penny nails. 

2 pounds of 6-penny nails. 

7 feet screen, 15- mesh, copper, 12 inches wide. 

4 hinges, 6-inch ‘ ‘strap,” for front and back doors. 

2 hinges, 6-inch “*T,” or 3-inch “‘butts,” for cover. 

1 coil spring for front door. 


According to the carpenter’s estimate, these materials will cost fro. 
$5 to $10, according to locality. 

There is some variation in the size of lumber, as the pieces are 1D” 
absolutely uniform. The sizes given in the lumber order represent the 
standard sizes which should be ordered, but the purchaser need 0 ‘ 
expect to find that the pieces delivered correspond with mathematic i 
exactness to the sizes called for. On this account the pieces must — 
measured and cut to measure as they are put together. 
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DISPOSAL OF EXCRETA. 


Such a privy as is described above demands thorough cleaning, and 
«here this is not done it can in no sense be called sanitary. If the 
. eather is warm it should be cleaned at least twice a week; in the win- 
‘.¢ months, in the northern sections of the State, once a week may be 
<ifficient. The excreta should be burned or boiled, and where neither 
ot these methods is feasible it should be buried at least 300 feet from 
any water supply. The use of excreta as a fertilizer is not without dan- 
ver, and if so employed it should never be placed upon a field where 
v eoetables are grown which are eaten uncooked. It should always be 
promptly plowed under. 

The question of the use of disinfectants is very frequently asked and 
there are several methods in which this can be employed. Some people 
prefer to keep a barrel of top soil, ashes, or sand in the room and each 
time the privy is used the excreta is covered with a Shovelful; or a box 
or barrel which is filled can be placed outside the privy and connected 
with a chute near the seat. This is probably more convenient. Lime 
is used by some, but it 1s generally not employed in sufficient amount to 
act aS a thorough disinfectant. Probably the best method of all is to 
employ a solution of eresol, one part of cresol being diluted in nineteen 
parts of water. ‘The tub should be filled to a — of four inches with 
this solution. 


A COMPULSORY SANITARY PRIVY LAW. 


A compulsory sanitary privy law or ordinance should exist and be 


strictly enforced in all localities in which connection with a sewer 
system is not enforced. 

Since, from a sanitary point of view, the privy is a public structure, 
in that it influences public health, it seems wisest to have city and 
town ordinances which provide for a licensing of all privies, the 
license being fixed at a sum which will enable the city or town to pro- 


vide the receptacle (tub, pail, ete.), the disinfectant, and the service for 


cleaning. The expense involved will vary according to local conditions, 
such as cost of labor and density of population. If the ‘‘chain gang’’ 
can be utilized for cleaning, the expense for labor is reduced. 

The importance of taking the responsibility for the care of the privy 
out of the hands of the family is evident when one considers that one 
careless family in ten or in a hundred might be a menace to all. 
uite generally the removal of garbage and of ashes is recognized as a 
bee of the city or town in all better organized communities, and 

ihe idea is constantly spreading that this service should extend to a 

‘emoval of the night soil also. 


In correspondence with certain cotton mills estimates for privy clean- 


ing (onee a week) vary from about 20 to 25 cents per privy per month. 
\ privy tax of $3.50 to $5 per privy per year ought to give satisfactory 
service, ineluding receptacle, but the exact amount of the tax must be 
‘ctermined by experience in each locality. 
It is probably the exception that an economical public privy- cleaning 
--rviee can be carried out in the open country, on account of the dis- 
-“nees between the houses. To meet the difficulties involved, several 
“hegestions may be considered, according to conditions: A county privy 
<X ean be levied, the county can furnish the pail and the disinfectant, 
“nd (1) one member of each family or of several neighboring families 
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hired to clean the privy regularly; or (2) the landlord can be hel | 


responsible for the cleaning of all privies of his tenants, receiving fro: , 
the county a certain sum for the service; or (3) ‘“trusties ’? from prison; 
might possibly be utilized in some districts not too sparsely settled; «; 
(4) a portion of the county privy tax might perhaps be apportioned by 
school districts and be distributed as prizes among the school boys why 


keep their family privy in best condition; or (5) each head of family 


might be held responsible for any soil pollution that may occur on his 
premises and be fined therefor. 

Undoubtedly the problem of the privy cleaning in the open country © 
is much more difficult than in cities, villages, and towns, and in the last 
instance involves a general education of the rising veneration of - 


children, more particularly of the girls (the future housekeepers), i 
respect to the dangers of soil pollution. 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


By Mrs. C. EH. HUTCHINSON, State Chairman on Hospital Work. 


The California Congress of Mothers, an organization numbering 
about seven thousand members, has its work divided among various 
committees, some of which work entirely for the betterment of the health 
and physical welfare of our people. It is a difficult task to divide our 
labors, giving only such as pertain to public health, for the work, being 
constructive, must have first a good physical basis and the work of every 
committee reverts in some respect to its establishment. 

The keynote of the work of these committees is that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure; if we can teach a young mother 
that certain foods nourish, others poison. it is far better than pepsin or 
stomach pumps in after years. If the laws of sanitation, pure air, 
proper clothes and food are thoroughly understood by the masses. 
There will be less need in the future generations for specific treatment 
of disease. Thus the campaign of education of conservation of health 
iS carried on. 

We instruct a young mother, schooled in poverty or ignorance, 1n the 
care of her first babe, and place her in the maternity cottage, where we 
have a beautiful room, and under the care and guidance of the matron 
she is taught properly to care for her first born, strict attention being 
paid to its food, its nursing bottles, and all other details. As she goes 
back to the home, wholly unfit for human habitation, she comes under 
the child hygiene committee, which works in conjunction with the Board 
of Health or Housing Committee. This committee endeavors to teaci 
the laws of sanitation and hygiene. 

As soon as a child enters school its mother’s attention is called to the 


- mothers’ meetings where from time to time lectures are given by car- 


fully selected professional men upon subjects of vital importance ‘9 
her and the child. 

A very valuable line of work can be seen at the Utah Street Dey 
Nursery, in Los Angeles, where Russian babes are cared for, so that t!< 
child usually detained at home as nurse girl may be in school. These 
babes, fed almost entirely upon Russian bread and black tea, are he’ 
civen proper diet and the mother'is taught the ill effects of such food 
upon the physical development of her child. a 
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There is great value in the work of the home economics committee 
ho give five-minute talks at mothers’ meetings upon the effects of 
foods, proper balancing of starch, effect of emotion upon digestion, etc. 
‘ihe Los Angeles city schools support a medical examination depart- 


: ent, where every school child is examined for defective hearing and 


s ght, a card being sent to the home which states that certain conditions 
.<ist and asks that they be corrected. Now comes the important work 
of the children’s hospital committee, which follows these cases to the 
home and urges the consideration of the advice and to those who are 
fnaneially unable to meet it the committee offers care at the children’s 
hospital. In Los Angeles the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations 
has provided for all such cases. Dentistry, eye and ear and throat 


troubles receive prompt attention, the physicians giving their services 


eratuitously that the children may not start in life impeded by physical 
deformities. 

A list of the homes ; is kept where tuberculosis is found and a duplicate 
sent to the health department; a nurse then visits the home, giving such 
instruction as will prevent the infection of other members of the family. 
We feel that the Mothers’ Congress is doing a wonderful work, and 
in the space allotted me it is difficult to give a comprehensive report. 
‘We owe much of our success to the kind consideration we receive from 
California’s physicians, who are always willing to cooperate with us 
in any line we present to them. 


Officers—Mrs. A. L. Hamilton, president; Mrs. Edwin Knowlton, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. E. L. Geraldine, recording secretary : ; Mrs. W. W. Murphy, hon- 
orary president; vice-presidents, first, Mrs. D. G. Stephens; second, Mrs. Thos. H. 
Seabury ; third, ‘Mrs. A. R. Edmondson : fourth, Mrs. Mary O’Neal; fifth, Mrs. E. N. 
Strong ; sixth, Mrs. C. A. Bronaugh ; seventh, Mrs. Chas. Grimm ; eighth, Mrs. A. B. 
Armstrong ; Mrs. A. L. Colby, treasurer : Mrs. H. V. Davis, financial secretary : Mrs. 


Edith M. Hunchberger, auditor; Mrs. Theophile Colville, historian ; Mrs. Hlizabeth 
Young, parliamentarian. 


Advisory Board.—Dr. Geo. F. Bovard, president U. S. C.; J. H. Francis, super- 


intendent Los Angeles schools; Thomas Newlin, president Whittier College; David 
Starr Jordan, president Stanford University ; Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Berkeley : > Hon. 
Kdward Hyatt, State superintendent, Sacramento; Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Los Angeles ; Mrs. Arturo Bandini, Pasadena ; 
Mrs. Stewart Lobingier, Los Angeles. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 


By C. E. HuDSPETH, Secretary. 


Once upon a time the citizens of a certain city in Greece were greatly 
interested in the nurture and training of children. When the question 
arose as to whether they should build a great public school or open a 
playground, it was decided to open a playground. Now, in the course 
of years, it came to pass that the citizens of that. city advanced so far 
beyond the rest of the human race that in all the centuries since, even 
to this day, the nations that have gone on building public schools and 
neglecting to open playgrounds have not been able to catch up with 


them. _ GEORGE E. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent Pittsburg Playground Association. 
California has the important distinction of having the first State 
‘layground Association in the United States. This organization was 
| -rfected after several meetings in San Francisco of men and women 
--om various cities in California from Los Angeles to San Rafael, the 
ork being accomplished, in most part, by members of the several 
Mie playground commissions of Los Angeles, Galeand, and San 
raneiseo, 
The particular object for which the association was formed is to 
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promote the playground movement in all of its phases throughou: 
California. Authority is vested in the hands of a board of directors 
of twenty-one members, seven of whom are elected annually for ,_ 
period of three years, the present board being constituted by men 
and women interested in play and playgrounds as far south as Say 
Diego; and as far north as Chico, the president, Mr. O. K. Cushiny 
of San Francisco, and the executive committee being reatients of the 
bay vicinity. 

The association meets annually in December for the election of and for 
reports of officers, ete.; the board of directors meets once each month 
on the second Saturday, in the offices of the president, 821 First 
National Bank Building, San Francisco. _ 

The work is carried on purely as voluntary work, there being no 
salaried employees. The plans have been completed and further work 
can not be forwarded without the employment of a person to take 
the work in hand. To meet the expense necessary for this employee, a 
field secretary, the association is entirely dependent upon the con- 
tributions of public-spirited individuals who may seek annual member- 
ship, paying one dollar annually; sustaining membership paying five 
dollars annually; contributing membership paying twenty-five dollars 
annually, and life membership paying five hundred dollars. | 

California, with its delightful climate, is the playground of the 
United States. Here our children grow up with vigorous bodies and 
minds in proportion to the time spent out of doors. The association 
is endeavoring to promote this out-of-door life by promoting play and 
playgrounds. To this end, therefore, plans are made to interest 
various cities in properly supervised playgrounds, and to cooperate 
with school authorities in a more spirited use of the school yard. 

The association has received much valuable information from the 
National Playground Association relative to play and playgrounds, bv 
receiving and distributing printed pamphlets. 

It has favored and supported the establishment in congress of a 
national children’s bureau. 

It has done effective work in establishing playground courses 11 
several of our state normal schools and in our state universities. The 
courses given at the summer session at the University of California 
being worthy of special mention, both for the number of courses given 
and for their general success. 

It has gone on record as being against the usual manner of celebrating 
our national holiday, the Fourth of July, suggesting that cities and 
towns set aside one day during such celebrations as a day of general 
play. 

It has recognized the great value to California of the Panama Canal 
Exposition, and has planned for a play festival as one of its features. 

It will endeavor, through its field secretary, to plan for the arrang- 
ment of play apparatus in municipal playgrounds, school playgrounds. 
and the back yard. 

It will work for specific legislation that will truly and duly recognize 
the worth of child growth, not only to establish greater harmony ani 
support among men, but to make sure of a strong future citizensh'p 
physically, morally, and intellectually. 

It will seek to promote athletics in the schools, endeavoring to esta)- 
lish a spirit of free play, of fair play, and of more play. 
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It will seek to educate the commonwealth in general of the worth 
»f stronger boys and girls. To accomplish these ends the association 
oeks the cooperation of the public; any one may become a member by 
-equest and upon payment of the necessary fee to the treasurer, Mr. E. 
Bradley, Kentfield, Marin County, will receive a certificate of mem- 
ership. | 

‘“We that are strong should bear the burdens of the weak.’’ Let 
every one who reads the objects of this association realize what can 
he accomplished through the promotion of play and playgrounds, and 
‘end his sympathy as well as financial support. 


Officers—O. K. Cushing, president, 821 First National Bank Building, San Fran- 
cisco; E.. Morris Cox, vice-president, San Rafael; C. E. Hudspeth, secretary, 781. 
Kifty-ninth street, Oakland; Ernest Bradley, treasurer, Kentfield, Marin County. 


Board of Durectors—O. K. Cushing, San Francisco; Mrs. E.. L. Baldwin, San 
Francisco; James A. Barr, Stockton; Mrs. John Bidwell, Chico; Ernest Bradley, 
Kentfield; John C. Brainard, Pasadena; Mrs. M. L. Cheney, Berkeley; E. Morris 

Cox, San Rafael; Dr. Fred W. D’Evelyn, Alameda; Mrs. M. German, San Diego; : 
(. M. Goethe, Sacramento; Miss Alice S. Griffith, San Francisco; J. E. Hancock, 

San Jose; Mrs. Cora E. Jones, Oakland; Dr. W. A. Lamb, Los Angeles; Miss Cor- 

nelia McKinne, San Francisco; C. L. McLane, Fresno; Miss Mira E. Morgan, Santa 
Barbara; Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, Los Angeles; Miss Bessie Stoddart, ‘Los 
Angeles; Hon. J. Parker Whitney, San Francisco. | | | 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 
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. THE LOS ANGELES HOUSING COMMISSION. 
By Miss Euizapera L. KENNEY, Secretary. 


The work of the Los Angeles Housing Commission during its four 
years of active life has been so excellent that we have considered i: 
i wise to publish in detail a report of its many accomplishments that i: 
may be emulated in other cities of our State. 
aa It was Jacob Ris who called the attention of Los Angeles to its 
congested slum conditions, as bad he stated as any to be found in New 

York City. This led the mayor to the appointment of a commission 
in 1906, consisting of a physician, a minister, an attorney, an architect, 
Pe and a settlement worker. Active work was immediately begun and 
the success which has been attained is the best argument for the contin- 
uanee of this great work. The following description is taken from 


* 


— 


a 


i three reports which the commission has published since its organi- 
i zation. At present the membership of the commission consists of 


~ 


7) Dr. Titian Coffey, president; Mr. Robert Watchorn, vice-president; 
Miss Elizabeth L. Kenney, lawyer and secretary; Miss Mary A. 
ag Veeder, settlement worker; Mr. Geo. EK. Bergstrom, architect; Mr. 
on Thos. Haverty, plumber; Rev. Dana W. Bartlett, minister. 

4 Owing to the mild climate of Los Angeles, which permits a primitive style of 
ay tent life, the large rents charged for houses and the open spaces existing even in the 


= heart of the city, remnants of old Spanish ranches, a peculiar kind of slum district 
an or rather a series of scattered spots, mainly in the Second and Highth wards, a unique 
| ae problem was presented for which no parallel could be found in other cities. These 
4 groups were of two kinds, namely, wooden shacks and tents. ‘The shacks were built 
ae of dry goods boxes, frequently with the addresses of the original owners and the 
) shipper’s mark on the outside; an ordinary stovepipe through the middle of the roof; 
aa holes in the sides serving for windows, sometimes curtained, and often with a window 
ee box of flowers. One of these groups of shacks was built in rows only six inches 
apart, and having a main passageway of exactly thirty-six inches. <A lower degree of 


if The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. | 
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habitation was the tent variety, made of sacking, scrap sheet iron, tin, or any avail- 
able material, set right on the bare ground. The condition in the rainy season can 
petter be imagined than described. ‘These collections of shacks and tents had almost 
no water or toilet facilities, and those few out on the common ground and in 
unspeakably bad condition in most cases. 

When it is remembered that Los Angeles is a Mecca for the health seekers 
among the poor as well as the rich, also that the railroads have brought in hundreds 
of laborers from Mexico and elsewhere, to which is added the tremendous general 
erowth of the city in late years, and the many new manufacturing interests, it will 
ye seen that though young, Los Angeles has some excuse for slum districts. Her 
uptown people are ignorant of the fact, unable to believe until they see for them- 
selves, that the land of sunshine has any dark spots. 

Following the experience of the Hast, as far as applicable to our needs, the 
Housing Commission after much study, greatly assisted by Mr. Willard, framed 
an ordinance designed to do away with these unsanitary and unsightly tents, and 
the more presentable but fire-inviting dry goods box shacks. * * * © 

From the first the Housing Commission has been in close touch with the Board 
of Health and the Board of Public Works, the fields being distinct yet related. In’ 


- 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. | | 


some respects, though now a regular city commission, it still refers back to these 
two boards any cases which come under their jurisdiction, such as building permits, 
building and saintary laws already covered by the city code, cases of tuberculosis 
and other contagious disease, ete. | | | 

The field of the Housing Commission lies in the homes of the poorer classes 
which need special laws to regulate and educate them along the lines of keeping such 
laws, which would otherwise be dead letters. : 

For this purpose it has been found in the East and abroad that both men and 
women inspectors are essential, the men to do the general inspecting of the condi- 
tions of houses, yards, etc... with regard to their conformity or non-conformity to 
the building and sanitary laws and the house court ordinances; to serve notices on 
the landlords when the houses do not conform to the ordinances; to watch the con- 


struction of new courts, seeing that they are properly-built; to prevent overcrowding, 
see that the courts are maintained in good condition, etc., using-common sense and a 
‘act as well as the authority of the law to bring about improvements. + a 

It has been found that women inspectors are indispensable in the betterment of a 
‘he houses of the people, for the reason that men inspectors are reluctantly admitted la 
into the homes and frequently refused altogether, and therefore can not do interior " 
inspection. When it is considered that the inspector must enter every part of the ar 


home, for such it is to the herded humanity crowding it, and that during the day © oie) 
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only the women and children are usually to be found, it will readily be seen tha: 
well trained, tactful women can investigate interiors both more thoroughly and wit: 
greater propriety and fairness to the women whose little all must pass in reviey, 

Much of the work is that of enlightening the landlord and the tenants as to th: 
requirements of the law and seeing that the law is carried out, the landlord pe:. 
suaded, or if necessary forced, to make improvements and the people taught to tak. 
care of them. ‘This kind of inspectorship demands a good moral standing, tact an: 
common sense, a fair general education and some special qualifications, such a.« 
languages, most of the people being foreigners. | 

More than thirty years ago the chief of the bureau of health in Glasgow, a cit, 
of the worst slums the world has ever known, saw thit it would be impossible i: 
relieve the situation unless women could be appointed to help in the work «! 
| municipal housekeeping. The women are the home makers and keepers, and j: 
needed women to teach them sane living and make them acquainted with sanitary 
laws and regulations. Homes are the basis of civilization; we must look to their 
wholesomeness for the best development of our citizens. Sanitation in daily life js 
the preventive medicine of the future. Dirt is the greatest enemy in private and 


= 
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The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 

maps! houskeeping, and to rid the homes and streets of this deadly enemy is the 
problem. 

The commission has been fortunate in having only a few cases of the landlor:! 
who refuses to see that it pays as truly to house human beings well, as it does to 
give cattle good quarters. There are, however, a few exceptions, notably the owners 
of a court on Buena Vista street and those of Chinatown. High rents are causin:: 
a state of overcrowding and congestion in the slums of Los Angeles comparable t+ 
Kastern cities where there is more excuse for it. The chief reasons for it anywhere 
but especially in a young city where plenty of open space exists, seem to be th 
greed of the landlord, or the fictitious value of land. The same high rates prevaile : 
in the East before the work of the Tenement House Commission and other agenci¢: 
brought about a fair proportion between the value of the house and the rer: 
charged. This remains to be done in Los Angeles, and calls for the construction © 
new dwellings, as the continual influx of foreigners is making the problem of hous! 
the immigrant greater each year. ‘The future of this city looms up large in ever: 
Mm direction, and this is not least among its tasks, and is of vital importance to 1 


welfare. 

‘a The immigrant—is_often regarded only as a problem, a burden, rather than ° 
o benefit in America. Mr. Robert Watchorn, out of a wide experience in dealing wit’: 
r¢ them, has the following to say in their behalf: 

+ * “Every city noted for its active and progressive growth has added to its popl- 


. lation immigrants on a more or less large scale, and there his been no noteworth: 
a numerical, industrial or commercial growth where no immigrants have settled. Th! 
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:ind of added population is always essential, because without it the manual labor 
‘hat is requisite and necessary for a healthy growth can not be had. 

“The Housing Commission of Los Angeles, if properly supported by the munici- 
yality, may become a preventive of these unfortunate conditions which obviously 


syill prove —— than a corrective arm of the municipality can possibly be 
at a later period. | 

° ‘All industrious classes added to a community are producers of great wealth. A 
moiety of that wealth ought to be wisely and prudently expended in protecting them 
‘vom a repetition of the experience of all of the older cities which are now seriously 
and gravely contending with the slum conditions.”’ 

A company like the Octavia Hill Association should be formed to build model 
dwellings as soon as possible, and to secure small houses already existing, put them 
i: good condition, and rent at a reaonable figure. 

Mrs. Johanna Von Wagner, inspector, reviews her year’s work as follows: 

“We can not but feel encouraged and hopeful for the future. We see improve- 
ments in old courts and better construction of new ones. ‘The personal touch with 
over twelve hundred families, mostly foreigners, who so much need instruction in 


The Conservation of the Home will he the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 


> rah and help and advice in the ways of right living, necessarily has been 
eneficial. 

“The gathering of facts and statistics, to bring about a public sentiment which 
shall demand decent living and a living wage for all citizens, is also an important 
part of this work. As long as families have to subsist on a dollar a day, or even a 
dollar and a half, and pay high rents for very small quarters, the proper standard of 
living can not be maintained; and charitable agencies, second-hand clothes and furni- 
fure, and general pauperizing of hard working laborers. will have to continue. 

‘Among the thirty different nationalities much educational work has to be done 
‘0 Overcome ancient customs and the superstitions peculiar to each, besides instruc- 
‘10n in our laws of sanitation. | 

‘Most of the people are illiterate and do not speak the English language, therefore 
“ducational work is difficult and slow. The only way to help them and protect the 
community is educational inspection. More inspectors (men and women) are needed, 
‘he later to deal with the women, who are the home keepers. ‘The small outlay 
“equired will more than repay the cost to the city in salaries by returns in lessened 
crime and in increased health and higher standards of living. 


To facilitate the knowledge of house court laws among the Russians, a translation 
the ordinance was printed in Russian and distributed. 

_ “The facts of our social statistics are significant. The largest percentage of 
‘amilies (65 per cent) live in one and two-room shacks, which we all know is deadly 
‘O health and morals, proven directly by the few children surviving—more than 
1.200 families, and only 1,475 children, one or two children to a family. When 
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asking the mothers how many children they had, the reply is startling—eight, tc 
twelve, and even more among the Russians and Mexicdns. Where are they? Mo., 
of them are dead, a few living at home, and among the Mexicans many of the lit: 
ones in institutions, because there is no money to feed them. 

‘One interesting fact in our vital statistics, is that in Austrian families, girls q.. 
in the majority, while among the Russians and Mexicans, almost always we find mo. 
boys. The cry of this century certainly is the cry of the children. The keynote . 
social progress is the home in which they are born and raised. We need hom: 
where mothers look after the welfare of children instead of working outside to malo 
the income large enough to exist, leaving the little ones uncared for and unprotecte: 
growing up defective in health and morals, or else dying. A one or two-room shack 
can not be a home, nor can it be conducive to the best development of character. 

‘Another serious menace to public welfare is the ever-growing army of homele<s 
men. Perhaps in no other city do we find this condition to such an extent. |; 
would be interesting to know just how many thousands of single men and men 
whose families are in the old country, live in courts and rooming-houses. At least 
2,000 Slavonians, perhaps 1,000 Greeks, besides several thousands of American- 
born men, the latter for reason of health, have come here; others from selfish motives 
never married; some can not afford to. Greeks and Slavonians leave their families 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 


behind, but support them,—seldom send for them, partly because the Russian Gov- 
ernment prefers to keep the women, and again because the men feel relieved of the:' 
responsibilities and prefer to remain here without family ties.” _ oe 

The Los Angeles Housing Commission, ever since its formation, has furthered th: 
idea of individual homes for even the very poor, this city being preéminently one «' 
homes and having abundant room to spread over an extensive area. For this pu: 
pose there are some things to be said in favor of small frame cottages. But to thos 
having experience in this line, the objections to wooden structures for this class « 
tenant far outnumber the advantages. Wood is too absorbent and non-cleanable 
material, as well as inflammable, and easily put out of repair, and has to be reco! 
structed in a few years, hence is ultimately the more expensive form of constructio' . 
It is hot in summer and cold in winter. The walls are a repository for dirt ar. 
germs, to say nothing of vermin with which they are often alive, making a stand : 
disease disseminator to the shifting population which usually inhabits them. It ~ 
only just to say of these people that they want to be clean if given half a chance, a! — 
they will, with a little education, be only too glad to avail themselves of con\" 
niences, contrary to the general impression of them. It was hardly possible to | 
clean when four or five families had the use of a single water faucet out of doo’ 
in the common yard, the water often running slowly through inadequate pipes, t!' 
people obliged to stand waiting for their turn with a small pail in hand. 
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The model houses, whether single or in groups, should be of non-combustible 
ynaterial, such as hollow tile or concrete, to make them not only fire but germ proof 


-heaper types of fireproof houses have been invented, both here and in the Hast, and 


sent of slum conditions and congestion in cities. 

Rev. Dana W. Bartlett found during a recent Hastern trip, that much is being 
‘one in this line, and that the solution of the slum problem tends towards the 
‘uilding of ideal villages around factory centers outside the city limits, and groups 
of dwellings not more than two or three stories high, in the city, of concrete or some 
‘ndestructible material. He urges that: 

“Congestion of population is not desirable, for in every large city it has proved 
‘o be the greatest cause of crime, disease and poverty. All the great municipalities 
are now moving to break up congestion and to scatter both population and industry. 
Vort Sunlight, Bournville, and Letchworth, in England, are samples of garden 
cities where from twelve to twenty cottages per acre is the rule. The present tene- 
ment house law in New York City permits a density of thirteen hundred people to 


English town planning act permits a maximum of twenty cottages to the acre. This 
should also be made the limit in Los Angeles. | | 

“Let us have a city without tenements, a city without a slum. MRuralize the 
city; urbanize the country. Improve methods of transportation, increase the 
number of factory centers, build industrial villages and garden villages, and this city 
will become known as the place where the workingman can live in the choicest sur- 
roundings, instead of in the usual squalid environment of the low rent district.” — 


MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By LEWIS SAYRE Mack, M.D., Chairman Executive Committee California Association 
of Medical Milk Commissions, 


In the September number of this Bulletin I described briefly the con- 
ditions which led to the formation of the first medical milk commis- 
sion and the ideals toward which it and other subsequently formed 


fully the discussion of some of the difficulties which have been met 
and to a large extent overcome by the Medical Milk Commissions of our 
own State, and to speak again of the ideal toward which we are all 
striving—the solution of the pure milk problem—a goal which can be 
attained only through the thorough understanding of our position by 
the public at large and the assistance which only the sympathy and 
support of the public can give. ) 
It was early foreseen by the New Jersey Commission that the word 
‘“certified,’’ as applied to milk, would have a value as a trade name 
that would make wrongful use of the term probable, and, if it were not 
carefully protected, would make frequent imitations of the product 
inevitable. To obviate this difficulty the words ‘‘certified milk’’ were 
copyrighted by Mr. Francisco, the first producer. The ownership of 
the term is vested in him and the parent commission, and the right to 
use it is granted by them only to medical milk commissions, and only 
ifter they are assured that the high standard of excellence which the 
erm implies will be maintained. 
Many states, including California, limit by law the use of the term 
certified milk’’ to milk properly certified by a medical milk commis- 
jon. Furthermore, the United States pure food law and the similar 
oure food laws of the State of California specifically prohibit the sell- 
1g of foodstuffs under wrong or misleading labels, so that it is easy 
‘0 see that should any one attempt to market ordinary milk under the 
abel of certified milk he would soon discover that his day in court 
vould turn out to be a long and very gloomy one. 


.s far as possible. This will pay in the end, even if expensive at first, because such | 
sonstruction will be durable, requiring’ few repairs and no insurance. Several 


-xperiments are being conducted, the results of which promise well for the banish- | 


the acre. London’s greatest density is less than six hundred to the acre. The new 


commissions are working. In this paper I should like to take up more ~ 
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The term ‘‘certified milk,’’ as ordinarily accepted, means milk tha: 
has been produced under the most rigorous conditions of cleanline: 
from herds, which, after frequent and careful examination, have bee;. 
found to be free from all diseases, especially tuberculosis. Not on): 
this, but 1t must have been produced under the direct supervision of ; 
medical milk commission composed of physicians expert in prescribin:. 
the conditions under which wholesome milk should be produced. There. 
fore, should a milk commission at any time through lack of zeal or 
sufficient knowledge of the facts allow an inferior article to be sold as 
certified milk, this product would be classed as a misbranded and mis- 
labeled article of food, since it did not conform to the well known and 


The public is protected by law at all points. The duties of the mem- 
bers of a medical milk commission are hard and require the sacrifice of 
much time. Is it not right that the public should appreciate this work 
and assist the commissions with their commendation rather than, as is 
too often the case, being misled by enemies of the movement into unjust 
criticism and abuse! 

It is perfectly true that if all milk were produced under cleanly con- 
ditions from healthy cows free from tuberculosis, the need for certified 
milk would cease. No one would welcome such a condition more gladly 
than the milk commissioners. But that condition, although certain to 
be attained at last, is as yet far in the future. The public have been 
satisfied too long to accept an inferior article; the disease of tuber- 
culosis has been allowed to gain too strong a foothold among our dairy 
eattle. The public has been too slow to condemn an impurity which it 
can not see nor taste, and the result is that a tremendous amount of 
work and a large expenditure of money will have to be made before 
the condition which has resulted can be rectified. 

The educational work which is being done by the medical milk com- 
missioners is important and daily growing more extended. Unfortu- 
nately, the influence of the hundred or so milk commissions scattered 
throughout the United States is directly and bitterly opposed by the 
hundreds of thousands of milk producers, milk dealers, and salesmen, 
who see in the movement a menace to their special interest. 

We have seen the milk trades in the last few years take up almest 
unanimously the only weapon which seems to be a strong one, the 
makeshift of pasteurization. With the object lesson of the certified 
milk farm before our eyes, the logical demand seems to be, ‘‘clean up 
or go out of business.’’ The milk trades make reply: ‘‘We will not 
clean up, but we will pasteurize our milk.’’ Pasteurization will, they 
claim, make dirty milk clean, make unwholesome milk wholesome. 
make infected milk pure. I do not intend here to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the disadvantages of pasteurization as a substitute for clean- 
liness in milk production. They should, I think, be largely sel!- 
evident. But special interests when threatened are never idle, and | 
venture to predict that at no far distant date the country will be 
flooded with statements from some very high authorities that pasteuriz:- 
tion is the one remedy for the pure, or, rather, the impure milk proble.. 

The argument will be used that the disease of tuberculosis 1s so preve- 
lent among dairy cattle that its eradication is practically impossibl«. 
They will not, of course, dwell upon the fact that heating to the pas- 
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-rizing temperature for a short time is valuless, and that prolonged 
‘eating, say for twenty minutes, which is necessary to destroy the germ 

,f tuberculosis, is from the dealers’ point of view impracticable. 

The question of bovine tuberculosis will have to be taken up some 

‘ime, and every year makes the problem a more serious one. I have 
caid elsewhere that we can contemplate only one of two conditions, 

is total eradication or its universal existence among dairy cattle. The 
atter is impossible to be considered; how soon we shall set about to 
ettain the former alternative depends acai on the judgment and 
determination of the pubhe. 

In the mean time it is necessary that we should have a supply of pure 
inilk for bottle-fed infants. This is only to be obtained through the 
unremitting work of the medical milk commissions. It is fair, I think, 
to ask that the public support and encourage our work and to refrain 
from unjust criticisms. It is almost discouraging at times to be met 
with a storm of abuse from well meaning people who have been unthink- 
ingly ‘influenced by the opposing interests on account of some minor 
accident, such as a misplaced label or date. Such accidents may ocea- 
sionally oceur, but I am sure they are seldom found even by our harshest 
erities, and are quickly and gladly rectified. With a more thorough un- 
derstanding of our objects on the part of the consumers, and a wider 
spread of the gospel of education which is taking place largely through 
the estimable efforts of this journal, we will be given, I know, the 
hearty support of the public at large, for whose best interests we are 
working. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


WORK OF THE CERTIFIED MILK FUND AND BABY HYGIENE COMMITTEE. 


By Mrs. ELIsE W. GRAUPNER, Chairman. 


During the past year this committee has provided certified milk for 
some of the dependent babies of San Francisco. 

One group chosen was that known as the ‘‘boarded-out babies’’ of 
the Associated Charities. The statistics for the first year, now at hand, 
show the value of clean milk from healthy cows. 

The enormous death rate in the San Francisco foundling home 
brought about the closing of the institution and the experiment of 
‘boarding out’’ the babies. One year—from November of 1908 to 
November of 1909—proved conclusively that the individual care given 
the child by the foster mother was what nature intended it should 
have. The institution death rate of over D0 per cent was reduced in 
this year to 12 per cent. 

At this juncture our committee pated the work in the belief that 
the welfare of the infants could be still furthered were they provided 
‘vith milk positively known to be produced under clean conditions and 
‘rom healthy cows. The results of the first year just closed justify 
the effort, for the death rate has been again reduced, this time to 8.5 
»er cent, as compared with the city death rate of 11. 9 per cent among 
infants of the same age, 7. e., under two years. At the same time the > 
medical eare of the babies was reorganized. The work previously done 
by one physician is now divided among three—Dr. Emanuel C. Fleisch- 
ner, Dr. Anna Rude, and Dr. Florence Holsclaw. A weekly baby clinic 
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California; Miss Amy Sussman, Bryn Mawr. 


| 


at the office of the Associated Charities was inaugurated, to which + 
foster mothers bring the babies for inspection. A trained nurse gi; 
all her time to visiting the homes and supervising the carrying out} 
the physicians’ orders concerning formule and diet. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnze hopes to be the means =; 
establishing other baby hygiene centers, where young mothers mi. 
receive instruction in the care not only of the sick baby, but moe 
especially of the well baby. One such center has already been one 


lished at the San Francisco Settlement, where Dr. Adelaide Brow) 


does her share in helping the ignorant though earnest young mothers 
to keep the baby well. 


A summary of four years’ conditions is of interest to show the 


actual health value of certified milk given under the supervision of 
trained child specialists : 


November, 1906—November, 1907.—60 babies in San Traikethion Foundling Home: 
28 deaths. Mortality, 46.6 per cent. 


November, 1907—November, 1908.—77 babies in San Francisco Foundling Home: 
46 deaths. Mortality, 59.7 per cent. 

November, 1908—November, 1909.—72 foundling babies “boarded out’ in private 
homes. Food, regular commercial milk from miscellaneous sources or condensed 
milk; 9 deaths. Mortality, 12.5 per cent. 

November, 1909-—November, 1910.—151 foundling babies ‘boarded out.” Food, 
certified milk ; 13 deaths. Mortality, 8.5: per cent. 

Officers and Members. —Chairman, Mrs. A. E. Graupner, California; secretary. 
Mrs. Earle E. Brownell, Vassar; treasurer, Dr. Adelaide Brown, Smith. ‘Dr. Rachel 
Ash, California; Mrs. Maurice Ballin, California : Mrs. Philip Bancroft, Vassar: 
Mrs. H. Connick, Leland Stanford Jr.: Mrs. Chas. 8. Davidson, California : Mrs. 
Frank P. Deering, California; Miss Constance Dewey, California : Miss Katherine 
Felton, California; Dr. Florence Holsclaw, Leland Stanford Jr.; Miss Marion Leale, 
California; Miss Harriet Leszynsky, California; Miss Cornelia McKinne, California ; 
Miss Lila McKinne, California; Mrs. E. J. Mott, Calfornia; Mrs. Arthur Price, Cal- 
ifornia; Mrs. Charles W. Slack, California ; Dr. Frances Sprague, California : Dr. 
Florence Sylvester, Minnesota ; Mrs. Walter Starr, California; Mrs. i. W. Stebbins. 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 
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ANTI-SALOON TERRITORY IN CALIFORNIA. 


By IRVING B. BRISTOL, Superintendent Central District, Anti-Saloon League of 
California. 

The recognition of intemperance as a factor in heath conditions 
, ys become so general that it may not be amiss to enumerate the ter- 
-tory in California from which the retail liquor traffic, for beverag 
has been outlawed. ‘Testimony from reputable 
within the so-called “‘dry’’ territory, shows that public intoxication 
has entirely ceased in many places, and in others is so rare as to make 
exceptional cases curiosities. Diligent inquiry fails to substantiate 
the claims sometimes made that private consumption of liquors has 

increased 1n proportion as public drinking has decreased. 


The territory in California from which the licensed retail liquor 


traffic for beverage purposes, has been excluded, has been estimated 
to be 5,000 square miles greater than the combined area of the states 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. There is 
much of the area of the State which has no saloons, but this is due 
in part to its being so thinly settled that there would be no profit in 
running such places. It is difficult to determine the exact area by 
political units, such as voting precincts, because each county has its 


own laws of regulation, and in several of the new voting precincts 


which have been formed by colonization, the deeds and contracts for 
land prohibit the traffic in liquor. | 

-_ There are about two hundred unincorporated villages and towns in 
which there is no legalized liquor traffic. Besides these, there are 
sixty-five incorporated cities from which the traffic has been banished. 
During or previous to 1900 the following cities became ‘‘dry’’: Al- 
hambra, Berkeley, Claremont, Compton, Covina, Escondido, Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Lordsburg, Loyalton, Monrovia, Ontario, 
Orange, Pacific Grove, Palo Alto, Pasadena, Pomona, Redlands, River- 
side, Sierra Madre, South Pasadena, and Whittier. During 1901-1904 
there were added, Brawley, Calexico, Corning, El Centro, Hermosa 
Beach, Huntington Park, Holtville, Imperial, Mayfield, Menlo Park, 
Morgan Hill, Ocean Park, Oceanside, Potter Valley, Santa Ana, Santa 
Paula, Sawtelle, and Selma. In 1905-1908 the list was increased by 
adding Azusa, Boulder Creek, Corona, Dinuba, Elsinore, East San 


Jose, Fullerton, Kingsburg, Los Gatos, National City, San Buena 


Ventura, San J: acinto, Tulare, Vacaville, and Winters. During 1909- 
ts the following voted ‘‘dry’’: Bishop, Colton, Fowler, Lompoc, 
!.indsay, Porterville, Turlock, and Uplands. Los Gatos, Pasadena, and 
iverside permit wine and beer to be served with bona fide meals. 
Riverside and Orange counties, outside the incorporated cities, have 
-cen under*®a prohibition law for over ten years, and Imperial County 
“aS organized without a licensed liquor store in any of its territory 
ond has remained prohibition since. Sutter County has been without 
-ensed saloons for several years, but recently the city trustees of 
‘ Tuba City, the only incorporated municipality within its bounds, 
| creed to grant a license to one hotel bar. Ventura County banished 
-s country saloons about eight years ago, and Kings County and San 
| jego County did the same about two years ago. Modoc, Plumas, 
id Inyo counties joined the ‘‘dry’’ column within the past year. 
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~may be thus outlined: 


of the Christmas seals, 8714 per cent of the proceeds being turned over 


United States Army. The Red Cross furnishes supplies at cost. Any 


tion. Major Lynch is planning a box for outdoor use to go with patrol 


school principals in connection with the Department of School Hygiene. 
-The Red Cross awards diplomas of proficiency in First Aid. 


WORK OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF 
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Tulare County has only two saloons outside the incorporated city 0; 
Visaha. Merced, San Joaquin, Lake, Colusa, Yolo, Santa Barbara. 
Mendocino, Los Angeles. and San Bernardino counties have a lare: 
number of their precincts, outside incorporated cities, with no saloons 
probably from one half to two thirds of the area being “ary.” : 


PUBLIC HEALTH WORK OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Beginning with January Ist of this year, the existing subdivisions of 
the California branches of the Red Cross Society became chapters of 
this organization. There is no state organization or state convention. 
and each chapter reports directly to the National Association. For this 
reason the work in detail of the various chapters of the Red Cross in 
this State is not given, but the general work of all Red Cross chapters 


First— Relief work in answer to ealls for supplies and money in times 
of international calamities. 
Second—Anti-tuberculosis work represented ; in the main by the sale 


to local existing work in that direction. Berkeley Chapter from last 
year’s sale equipped a room in the Berkeley Dispensary. 
Third—Home nursing for women, under the control of the Super- 
intendent of Nurses, United States Army. 
Fourth—First aid. This department is under Misor Chas. Lynch, 


number of people can form a class. The Berkeley Chapter is at present 
conducting instruction for the police of that city, which is an innova- 


boxes, and a box for schools. The Berkeley Chapter plans a course for 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


By ELEANOR SEYMOUR, M.D., Los Angeles, State Secretary. 


~ The Public Health Education Committee of the American Medica! 
Association was created in accordance with a resolution passed by the 
House of Delegates of the American Medical Association at their 
annual meeting held June, 1909, in Atlantic City. .The end in view 
was a coneerted effort on the part of physicians to disseminate amone 
an awakened laity accurate information concerning health problems. 

In the past, throughout the United States, much excellent work ha: 
been done independently by public-spirited men and women in th: 
interest of pure milk, clean streets, prevention of tuberculosis, etc. : 
and it was with a view of overcoming a possible multiplicity 0! 
agencies and unnecessary duplication of work that this national move. 
ment from within the American Medical Association was inaugurated. 
The resultant cordial cooperation of many health, educational, and phil. 
anthropic agencies has already evidenced itself in increased usefulness. 

A central committee was formed and state and county secretaries 
soon appointed, and wherever opportunity afforded during the past year 
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the public has received instruction concerning the nature and preven- 
‘ion of disease. A summary of the first year’s work shows approxi- 


mately 2,000 public lectures delivered before audiences aggregating 
90,000 persons. 


‘At the recent American Medical Association meeting in St. Louis 


the Public Health Education Committee was made subject to the 
newly created Council on Health and Public Instruction, which is 
composed of the following heads: Dr. H. M. Bracken, Minneapolis, 
representing Public ftoaith: Dr. W. B. Cannon, Boston, representing 


Defense of Medical Research ; Dr. Henry B. Favill, Chicago, repre- 


senting Public Instruction; Dr. J. N. McCormack, Bowling Green, 


Ky., representing Organization. and Dr. W. C. Woodward, Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing Legislation. 


The following list of suggestive topics has been widely distributed, 
and the physicians who have consented to prepare lectures on the 


same find themselves greatly in demand: 


The cause and prevention of ordinary colds. 

The value of pure food and the physiology of digestion. 
The chemistry and economic value of food. 

The care of the food at home. 

The relation of pure water to the public health. 

Water borne diseases. 

The value of exercise and rest to the public health. 
The causes and prevention of nervous exhaustion and prostration. 
The use and abuse of stimulants and narcotics. 

10. The prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 

11. The air we breathe and the value of ventilation. 


TZ; . = _—" of flies, mosquitoes, water bugs, and other insects to public 
ealt 


13. Pure milk and infant hygiene. | 
14. The hygienic management of nervous children. 
». The relation of teeth to good health. 

16. Prevention of some of the commoner skin diseases. | 

17. ‘The importance of early diagnosis and treatment of adenoids. 
18. The causes and prevention of deafness. 

19. The prevention of Fourth of July injuries and tetanus. 

20. The prevention of acquired deformities. 

21. The causes and prevention of blindness. 

22. 'The causes and results of eye-strain. 

23. How to instruct children regarding the origin of life. 

24. The responsibility of girlhood to motherhood in the care of the health 

during the menstrual period. 

25. Pregnancy and the menapause. 
26. The value of early diagnosis of cancer in women. 

27. The responsibility of boyhood to fatherhood. 

28. Social hygiene. | 


In California an attempt has been made to secure county secretaries 
throughout, with the result that considerable activity has been aroused 
in certain localities. The county secretary, who 1s always chosen from 
among the membership of the local medical society, is requested to 
present the matter before that body, emphasizing the importance of 


mutual codperation, and securing the assistance of fellow practitioners | 


in the presentation of topics most pertinent to local conditions. 

All experience has demonstrated that in dealing with many problems 
of health and preventive medicine, especially questions connected 
with the hygiene of the home and family, the intelligent and helpful 
cooperation of women is most essential. Among the most fruitful 
fields is the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, which, with its 
900,000 intelligent members, is a powerful force in the molding of 
publie opinion. The members of the American Medical Association 
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Committee have given welcome assistance to the federation in the 
arrangement of health programmes, and have also found a most fertilc 
field in the Parent-Teachers’ Association, where mothers have been 
given instruction concerning the fundamentals of right living. Many 
other organizations have requested and received talks on hygiene, and 
because of awakened interest much personal work has been done. 

In our own State the demand for speakers exceeds the supply, and 
the critical attitude assumed by many toward physicians is giving 
place to appreciation, borne of a realization that the members of this 
profession are deeply and altruistically interested in the prevention 
a of disease and a new understanding that the prosperity of a com- 
munity depends upon the health of its citizens. 
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tl MONROVIA VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION 

i) : | Maintains a graduate visiting nurse, a rest room with free registration 
ia of those who wish to employ help and those who need positions, incul- 
BC cates sanitary measures, and distributes literature. Mrs. J. H. Bartle, 
3 president; Mrs. Harriet lu. Snow, secretary. 

ae STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

: The State of California maintains a Board of Charities and Correc- 
ee tions, created by the legislature and appointed by the Governor. The 
aM a work of this board is the inspection of public institutions, both State 
ee: and county, and in this work special attention is given to sanitary 
conditions. 

| a e The officers are: J. K. McLean, president, Berkeley; Louis Rosenthal, vice- 
a president, San Francisco; Clara Shortridge Foltz, Los Angeles; E. C. Moore, Los 
ie) Angeles; Charles A. Ramm, San Francisco; W. S. Tinning, Martinez. W. Almont 
Gates, secretary. 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Concerning the Public Health Work of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. L. E. Armstrong, the secretary, writes: 


We take pleasure in saying that at our annual meeting in San Francisco last 
December we had the services of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, New York. On several 
occasions Dr. Gulick addressed more than four thousand teachers, urging upon them 
the necessity of greater activity in the matter of public health, and pointing out very 
clearly how to accomplish this desirable result. During this last year we have pub- 
lished in the Sierra Hducational News, the monthly organ of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, the following articles: 

“The Relation of Health Teaching to Domestic Science Teaching.” Dr. 
Ernest B. Hoag. 

‘Health and re Supervision.” Geo. L. Leslie. 

“The Playground.’’ Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 

Necessity.” Jas. T. Preston. 

“‘Home and School Coéperation in Child Hygiene.’”’ May C. Wade. 

We have supported this work editorially, and are now making arrangements for 
more articles bearing on the question. 

o - We shall be glad at all times to codperate to the best of our ability with the State 
a. | Board of Health in working out public health problems. 
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THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC HEALTH LEAGUE. 


By WILLIAM F.. SNow. 


There are now sixty-nine national associations organized to deal with 
the ‘various phases of improvement in the social and health conditions 
of the public. Fourteen of these are concerned solely with pro- 
moting the public health. Many of the others have important sections 
on health conservation. The people of the United States are the source 
of membership and revenue for these associations, and the ultimate 
recipients of their activities. An analysis of their annual reports and 


investigation of their operations in every section of the country will 


convinee any observer that there is need for correlation and even elimi- 
nation of much of the work now being done. 

The California Public Health League proposes a business allianee 
among the several state associations engaged directly or indirectly in 
public health conservation. The terms of this alliance are not intended 
in any way to interfere with the individuality of or policies of the com- 
ponent associations. The constitution is extremely simple, the essential 
features being a board of forty directors and an executive committee of 
nine. The function of this board of directors is purely advisory. The 
work of the executive committee is carried on through three standing 
committees. All reports and recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee go to the advisory board for approval before presentation to the 
component associations for consideration and recommended adoption. 

The three standing committees are as follows: Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies; Committee on Administrative and Financial Methods: 
Committee on Legislation. The chairmen of these respective committees 
are members of the executive committee; two other members of each of 
these.committees are members of the advisory board living within fre- 
quent meeting distance of the chairman. Added to this working nucleus 
are twelve members of each committee chosen from the combined mem- 
bership of the component associations according to the geographical dis- 
tribution of the State’s population. Ss 
The Committee on Educational Policies has two general functions: 
(1) to make comparative studies of the educational work of all the com- 


ponent associations and their divisions; (2) to direct the common 


interests of program and arrangement for the several associations. The 


first function will be discussed later in conjunction with the duties of | 


the general secretary. | 

The second function may be outlined briefly as follows: Local com- 
mittees on arrangements and program are appointed for population dis- 
tricts of 30 to 50 miles radius. These local committees are divided into 
two divisions, (a) program and schedule details; (b) lecture hall and 
demonstration facilities. The members of the first division prepare 
calendar schedules of all lectures and public events of every sort that are 
announced, and suggest open dates for public-health lectures. They 
prepare travel schedules for each proposed lecturer, and outline the 
order in which public opinion will probably favor the presentation of 
health topics. The members of the second division tabulate the avail- 
able lecture halls, ete., in their district, the respective seating capacities, 
lighting, heating, and ventilation facilities; the costs of rental for 
various meetings; the open dates; facilities for open air lectures and 
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other data of importance. They arrange for meals and lodging fo; 
speakers who have to remain over night. They provide for the detail- 
of demonstrations or lantern slide exhibits. In‘short, these local com. 
mittees are composed largely of representatives from the various loca’ 
public health, medical, commercial, charitable, and church organizations 
and serve as clearing-house agencies for all matters common to all the 
associations. These committees do not attempt to take the place of locai 
societies of the component associations. Upon the latter devolves the 
responsibility for advertising their own lectures, for providing traveling 
expenses of lecturers, for distributing their own literature, and for 
advancing their special interests generally. 

These local league committees carry on their work under the direction 
of the central standing committee. The latter in codperation with the 
officers of the component associations maintains a lecture board, which is 
organized and operated as follows: In each population district from 
four to six local lecturers of known ability are selected upon their 
promise to give three or four lectures annually for the League, the sub- 
ject, date, and place for each lecture to be assigned as required. The 
committee then arranges with each component association for a series of 
skeleton outlines of lectures—three or four in number—which will give 
an accurate idea of the purposes, the work being done, and the needs of 
each association. These outlines are accompanied by full data on the 
history, statistics, etc., of each association. ‘Such of these lectures as it 
is desirable to illustrate with charts, exhibits, and lantern slides are 
referred to the State Board of Health for the preparation of material. 

The committee then arranges in conference with all the component 
associations a general plan of campaign and adjusts the tentative tours 
of special lecturers, so that two or more special ‘‘crusades’’ will not be 
operating in the same territory at once. The schedules for the local 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 
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lecturers are also planned at this time. Thus it will be seen that no 
great burden of work falls upon any individual identified with this 
administrative mechanism, nor is the freedom of any participating 
organization unduly limited thereby. 
~The Standing Committee on Administrative and Financial Policies 
likewise has two functions: (1) to make a comparative study of the 
administrative details and the methods of financing the component asso- 
ciations; (2) to serve as a bureau of information on the lowest costs of 
stationery, signs, printing, and other supplies; to furnish estimates on 
construction and maintenance of sanatoria, clinics, day camps, play- 
crounds, etc.; and in so far as may be requested, to serve as treasurer 
and collector for the component associations. | 
~The Committee on Legislation has two functions: (1) the collection 
of legislative measures proposed for presentation to the state legislature, 
county supervisors, or city boards of trustees; the study of these 
measures in the light of similar previous enactments in California or 
elsewhere, and the suggestion of such modification or amplification as 
experience has suggested; (2) the aiding of local societies in procuring 
the enforcement of public health laws, and the overcoming of unwar- 
ranted prejudice against the enactment of desirable ordinances. 
Mention has been made of the executive committee and the board of 
directors. .The executive committee members are so distributed that 
with the presence of the general secretary a quorum may be called in 
any one of three sections of the State, 2. e., Sacramento (the State capital 
and a central point for the interior valleys), San Francisco (central for 
the coast counties and the bay cities), Los Angeles (central for the south- 
ern section of the State). ‘To this committee many matters for adjust- 
ment or advice are referred from the standing committees and from 
local societies of the component associations. 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of th 
twentieth century. 3 
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But the executive committee has other important functions. The gen. 
eral policies of the League, its relations to other state associations noi 
identified with public health work, the consideration of reports of the 
standing committees prior to presentation to the board of directors are 
all things which require time and thought from the committee. Anothe; 
function is the arranging for an annual meeting of the League. This is 
held the day before the meeting of the State Medical Society. The pro- 
gram consists of a joint meeting of all the delegates in the morning for 
the presentation of administrative subjects of common interest; after- 
noon section meetings of closely related component associations; a busi- 
ness meeting at 5 p. m. for election of officers, board of directors, and 
executive committee; and an informal dinner at 7 p. m., during which 
brief talks are made concerning the work for the coming year. 

These, in brief, are the general plans which have been outlined for 
correlating the important work of the many organizations which are 
working to upbuild California’s standards of health and happiness. 

Necessarily the secretary of the League must be responsible for keep- 
ing the work progressing steadily and smoothly in all parts of the State, 
but his most important duty consists in collecting data for the compara- 
tive studies being carried on by each of the standing committees. It is 
through the findings of these investigations that the League hopes to 
standardize the methods of the component associations, to aid in the 
extension of their influence to every part of the State, and to build up a 
broad coneeption of the health conservation movement. 

The president and vice-presidents of the League are of state-wide 
reputation for their business ability and active participation in philan- 
thropic work. It is evident that as the organization gains strength 
the endorsement of a society or of its financial agents by the League will 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 
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become valuable. To the president, vice- president, and secretary of the 
League, as a committee, 1s entrusted the investigations upon which all 
such endorsements are based. 

The League is yet in its infancy, but is full of promise. The spirit 
of codperation which prevails among the welfare associations of Cali- 
fornia insures the ultimate working out of some plan for accomplishing 
the purposes of this League. 

The policy of the California State Board of Health has been to aid 
all volunteer public health movements in every way possible rather 
than to take the lead itself. The State Board believes the League has 
entered a most valuable field of usefulness, and consequently extends 
its full cooperation and influence in this pioneer work. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Acknowledgment. 


The editor desires to express the special indebtedness of the State 
Board of Health to the Los Angeles Housing Commission for the use of 
the housing illustrations which are printed in this issue. 


The San Diego Conference of Health Officers. 


The report of the resolutions passed by this conference will be pub- 
lished next month. The meeting marked a long step forward in efficient 
administration of health laws in California. There was a good attend- 


Standardization of health measures and rules is of vital importance in 
health control work, and this meeting cleared the way for steady 
progress in this direction in the future. 


The Public and Cancer. 


The excellent article on the Cancer Problem by Dr. Andrew Stewart 
Lobingier of Los Angeles, which appeared in the last number of this 
Bulletin, has attracted wide attention. There is no subject upon which 
public education is more needed than this. The erroneous impressions 
which peovle have concerning eancer, its treatment and its dangers, 
make it absolutely necessary that they should know the great truths of 


no argument for not putting into use the knowledge already gained. 


due to the extensive work in this line and the dissemination of informa- 
tion among the laity, that tuberculosis is being largely prevented and 
cured at the present day. Until comparatively recent years, all that. 
people knew concerning tuberculosis was to be found in patent medicine 
ilmanaes. The same statement applies but with greater force to the 


‘ions and those surrounded by hygienic safeguards, are alike effected. 
't occurs among all races of mankind, and it is even to be found in the 


ease. The condition occurs frequently in mice, and it is said that: 


= 


ance, and the sessions were full of interest and profit to all concerned. 


the subject, which have been deduced from years of experience’ and 
research. The fact that we do not yet know the cause of the disease 1s 


The problem of tuberculosis has been practically answered, and it is 


inimal kingdom. Fish frequently have goitre, which in some waters— 
seems prone to degenerate into cancer, and birds also contract the dis-' 
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animals that are domesticated are more susceptible to the disease thar 
those in the wild state. 

Cancer seems to be on the increase. In England it is said that of al: 
people over thirty-five years of age, one out of eight women and one ou: 
of every eleven men, die of cancer. In this country it is estimated that 
80,000 cases are constantly i in progress and that there are 40,000 deaths 
a year from the disease. In Japan there are 25,000 deaths a year fron; 
it. While we do not know the cause of cancer, and in this sense musi 
regard it as the great riddle of the age, we are well aware that the 
predilection for the disease in certain countries is due more to local 
irritation than to any peculiarity of the climate or soil of the country 
itself. Cancer of the scrotum is a disease common among chimney 
sweeps. Cancer of the mouth is rare among women, but very common 
among men and is due, no doubt, to the tobacco habit. It is said, 
however, that in India and in Ceylon, cancer of the mouth is common 
among women. In these countries chewing of the betel nut is practiced, 
and it is very common for women to hold a mouthful for long periods 
of time. The irritation of the tongue from sharp eroded teeth has given 
rise to the disease. Superficial skin cancer of the abdomen is very rare 
in America, but in Tibet it is common, and a number of authorities have 
thought that the habit of the natives of wearing charcoal heaters next 
the body was the cause. 

- There is no doubt that cancer of the stomach and of the intestines 
results from local irritation, and the medical profession is becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that ulcer of the stomach, so frequently 
recognized at the present time, readily degenerates into cancer. Super- 
ficial moles and benign tumors frequently become cancerous. 

We know of no cure for cancer at the present time but the knife. No 
serum or other injection treatment has as yet been proved effective. 
Many cancer cases which come to the surgeon are too far advanced for 
him to even hope for a permanent cure. It should be carefully borne in 
mind that some people show much greater resistance to the ravages of 
the disease than others and that, on the other hand, some forms of 
cancer are more malignant than other forms. In order that the disease 
may be coped with, it is necessary to perform these operations upon the 
cancer 1n a very early stage. It is only when early operation is made 
that a permanent cure can be hoped for. There are many arguments 
for enacting a law which shall make reportable several diseases like 
cancer, which the State should study with a view to prevention, but 

which at present can not be said to be ‘‘communicable’’ diseases. 


Sanitation in Country Districts. 


_ While sanitation has made wonderful strides in recent years in many 
of our states, the movement has been confined in most part to the large: 
centers of population, and the country districts remain in much the 
same condition as before sanitary improvements were thought of. «A 
single successful sanitary campaign in a large city will convince the 
population of the great necessity for this work, and will make the path 
for future labor an easy one. Such convictions, however, filter into the 
eountry districts very slowly. Here many of the inhabitants believe 
that because they live close to nature there is little or no danger from 
poor sanitary surroundings; yet if one looks over the statistics of infec- 
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-jous disease in California he will be surprised to find what a large 
»ercentage occurs in rural districts. Not long ago a physician told the 
writer that, in a certain valley not far removed from San Francisco, 
oyery house during his ten years of practice there had contributed at 
least one case of typhoid fever, and some many more. This summer 
‘he State Board of Health was obliged to cope with a summer resort 
‘hat had disseminated typhoid fever to fourteen of its guests. These 
suests, removing to various cities about San Francisco Bay, carried the 
‘nfection with them and made new foci for further propagation. 

An educational campaign in public health work is far more needed 
‘n the rural communities than in our larger cities. The sanitarian who 
brings to rural work the enthusiasm which has counted for so much in 
his city campaigns, is brought face to face with conditions that are 
certainly trying. Lack of sewage disposal is one of his greatest enemies. 
In this number of the Bulletin, we present a plan for a sanitary privy, 


lation who possess no standard method of sewage disposal. In this 
article is also incorporated a scheme of Stiles for the cleaning of such 
privies. Stiles’ extensive studies of the sanitary conditions upon farms 
have shown him the great necessity for such structures. 
privy, such as is here described, can be built for a trifling sum, and 


the hands of any lad who has a slight knowledge of the use of tools. 
The primary steps in sanitation can be made by a rural community 
with very little effort. 
habitual use by every member of the family, its frequent cleaning and 
the proper disposal of its content, the safeguarding of the water supply 


living which are in no way expensive or difficult of accomplishment. 
Public Health Work in Moving Pictures. 
Several films of moving pictures illustrating health subjects have been 


made instantaneous hits. These illustrate in story form the dangers 
of impure milk, the fly evil, ete. The subjects which suggest them- 
selves are innumerable and it would be difficult to find a better method 
of impressing the great rules of preventive medicine upon our citizens. 
Truly the educational value of the nickelodeon, if properly employed, 
can hardly be estimated. Appropos of these novel films the following 
limes have been written: 


No more we’ll seek the picture shows 
To drive away dull care, 

To see how Casey led the goat 
Or watch the county fair; | 

No more upon the screen we'll see 
How Wilbur Wright can fly— 

We’d rather watch the ptomaines jump 
And see the germs waltz by. 


No more we'll seek the far North Pole 
With Peary or with Cook, ‘ 
Or scour the plains with Bronco Bill— 
We’ll watch the hookworm hook. 
We'll no more laugh to see portrayed 
The pranks of little Willie— 
We'll watch the microbe do its stunts 
And cheer the new bacilli. ; 
—Gertrude McKenzie. 


which we think will be adequate to meet the needs of the rural popu- 


A sanitary 
details of its construction are given so that the work can be placed ; in 


The building of a proper sanitary privy and its 


and the necessity for personal cleanliness and hygiene, are principles of 


placed upon the market by moving picture manufacturers and have 
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What Sanitation Can Do. 


No better example of the wonders that may be accomplished by sani. 
tary science can be quoted than conditions in the Panama Canal Zone. 
For a number of years the Isthmus of Panama has had about as bad « 
reputation for health conditions as any section of the globe. The dis. 
eases which prevailed there, the enormous loss of life resulting amone 
those who were employed upon the canal when it was in the hands of 
the French, justified this reputation. Yellow fever was present a great 
part of the time. The abundant rains, the warm climate and the wells 
and cisterns necessary to house the water supply, all favored the growth 
of the stegomyia. The inroads which yellow fever made among the 
French from 1883 to 1889 are almost beyond belief. During this period 
out of twenty-four Sisters of Charity, who came at one time to the 
Ancon Hospital, twenty died of yellow fever. The family of one of the 
chief engineers consisted of five, and four died of yellow fever. The 
family of the superintendent of the railroad consisted of five; three of 
them died of yellow fever. A party of seventeen engineers came on one 
steamer ; sixteen died of yellow fever. Not only was yellow fever preva- 
lent, but malaria and many tropical diseases flourished as well. No 
wonder the Isthmus of Panama had a bad name and was shunned by all. 

Colonel William C. Gorgas, United States Army, who has had charge 


. of the sanitary work of the Isthmian Canal Zone for several years, 


gives some most interesting data on present conditions. The average 
American force for the past five years on the canal zone has been 
26,532, and Colonel Gorgas estimates that at the end of the fifth year of 
work, if no sanitary precautions had been taken, the loss from yellow 
fever alone would have been 8,087. The actual loss, however, has been 
19. Nothing can speak more definitely for health conditions upon the 
isthmus at the present time. No better argument could be advanced 
for the necessity of sanitation. No one deserves greater praise than 
Colonel Gorgas. The soldier upon the battlefield, bent on the slaughter 
of his opponents, is lauded by his countrymen, but the physician who 
fights the unseen enemy of Disease, and thus conserves thousands of 
valuable lives, should be entitled to the ereater praise. 


The Conservation of the Home will be the great battle cry of the 
twentieth century. 
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CONSERVATION MOVEMENT. 


HEALTH CONSERVATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 


By HERBERT COOLIDGE. 


- 


ALCOHOL AND DRUG HABIT. 


The Advance of the Water Wagon; An Apparent Change of Senti- 
ment with Regard to Inquor-Drinking. By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., 
in The Century Magazine for November. Asserts that there is a strong. 
temperance tendency in Europe and America, and cites authorities for 
the statement that liquors of all kinds are going out of favor with 
physicians as remedial agents, and that an increasing number of 
employers demand abstinence of employees. A popular article of gen- — 
eral interest. | 
Fighting the Drug Habit. By P. Harvey Middleton, in Good Health 
for November. States that the drug habit is on the increase in America, 
and describes the devious ways whereby supplies are conveyed to 
squalid ‘‘opium joints’’ and luxurious “‘havens of rest.’’ The pitfalls 
underlying headache powders, catarrh, and consumption ‘‘cures’’ and 
‘‘mail-order treatments’’ for the drug habit are exposed. Ways of 
fighting the drug habit are discussed. The alarmist’s note in this article 
is largely justified by the gravity of the situation. _ oh 7 
Deadly Drugs and Beverages. By Emmett Campbell Hall, in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine for November. Graphic presentation of the 
habit-forming evils which underlie the use of popular soothing syrups, 
‘‘soft drinks,’’ ‘‘consumption cures,’’ ‘‘tobaeco habit cures,’’ and other 
‘‘remedies’’ which contain deadly drugs. An extremely valuable 
article. 

The Controversy Over Alcoholism and Success in Infe. Under de- 
partment ‘‘Science and Discovery,’’ in Current Lnterature for Novem- 
ber. Reviews a dispute between eminent English scientists over the 
effect of ‘‘parental alcoholism on children.’’ This article may be read 
with profit, especially by those interested in the relation of alcoholism 
to Eugenics. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO PHYSICIANS. 


The Great Modern Hospital. By W. Gilman Thompson, M.D., in 
The Atlantic Monthly for November. Illustrates the “‘model hospital 
conception, involving the segregation of diseases and much broader 
lines of treatment,’’ by illustrated descriptions of “‘noted foreign and 
American modern hospitals.’’ The article will be of special interest. 
to physicians, but will also be appreciated by laymen. : | 
The Relationship of Neurology to Preventive Medicine. By Joseph 
Collins, M.D., in The Journal of the American Medical Association for | 
the week of October 15th. In developing the theme ‘‘the relationship 
between neurology and preventive medicine,’’ Dr. Collins tells why 
‘certain infectious diseases of the nervous system, especially poliomy- 
elitis and cerebrospinal meningitis should be considered reportable 
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quarantinable diseases.’’ Following this discussion it is urged tha: 
physicians acquaint themselves more fully with the functional nervous 
diseases. In this connection it is advised that a careful consideration 
be given Freud’s theory that psychoneuroses result from the suppres. 
sion of sexual desires. The article ends with an effective plea for sound 
sex education in the schools. This article presents material which bears 


directly on the problems of physicians, especially those interested in 


public health problems. 

Masters of the Mind; Remarkable Cures Effected by Four Greai 
Experts Wathout the Aid of Drugs or Surgeon’s Tools. By H. 
Addington Bruce in The American for November. Tells something of 
the personal history, the investigations and the theories of ‘‘ Pierre 
Janet, of Paris; Sigmund Freud, of Vienna; Morton Prince, of Boston, 
and Boise Lidis, of Brooklyn, Mass., the four leaders of scientific mental 
healing. ’’ 

ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO HEALTH OFFICERS. 


The Bacteriology of Cholera. Under department ‘‘Science and Dis- 
eovery,’’ in Current Interature for November. Discusses the chances of 
cholera invading the United States, and presents some striking aspects 


of scientific investigation. 


The Havoc of Prudery. By William Lee Howard, M.D., in Pearson’s 
Magazine for November. Tells many facts in a plain but somewhat 
violent manner about the control, or rather the lack of control, of syphilis 
and gonorrhea in the United States. The censure for silence accorded 
newspapers and physicians is not altogether apropos of conditions in 
California, as in this State medical men have led the publicity fight 
against venereal disease, and plain statements about syphilis and 


gonorrhea have been printed pretty generally by the press. An 
extremely valuable feature of the article is an exposure of the adver- 


tising charlatans who ‘‘cure men,’’ as is also the advocating that public 
drinking cups and towels be abolished, that.sanitary municipal toilets 
be established, and that full information about syphilis and gonorrhea 
be submitted to the old and the young of both-sexes. The tone of this 
article could be tempered with profit, and the same may be said of at 
least two of thé statements; nevertheless the truth it contains is capable 
of doing a vast amount of good and deserves extended circulation. 

Infantile Paralysis; a Menace. By John B. Huber, M.D., in The 
American Review of Reviews for November. A carefully prepared, 
clearly stated treatise on poliomyelitis under the captions: ‘*Nation- 
wide Prevalence,’’ ‘‘Characteristics of the Disease,’’ ‘‘Infection by 
Contact,’’ “How the Virus May Be Carried,’’ and “ Aetion by Health 
Authorities.’ 

Health Officers. By William Charles White, M.D.., in The Sie, 


for the week of October 8th. An appreciation of conerete instances oi 


services rendered by health officers, and a discussion of their difficulties 


and opportunities. 
VACCINATION. 


Vaccin OT onaer aepartmer the W eek, 
in the magazine number of The Outlook iar November. Ably develops 
the theme: ‘‘The reason why these people can fear vaccination is that 
they have been delivered by vaccination from the far more consuming 
fear of smallpox.”’ 
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HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


The Hospitalized Child. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe, in Good House- 
keeping Magazine for November. ‘‘A positive plea for the old, old 
human touch between the mother and the child.’’ This article contains 
some common sense suggestions. Mothers are warned against me- 
chanically following rules of nursery hygiene, which may, however, be 
observed with profit when tempered with sound judgment. 

A Six Years’ Battle for the Working Child. By Owen R. Lovejoy, 
in The American Review of Reviews for November. A comprehensive 
view of the child labor situation—past, present and future. 


GENERAL HEALTH. 


The Passing of Pills and Powders. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D., in 
Hampton’s Magazine for November. An exceptionally well written 
article which graphically presents the philosophy of disease prevention, 
resistance and recovery ; tells how drugs may be used in ‘‘germ killers,’’ 
as when quinine is given for malaria, and mercury or arsenic for 
syphilis; and describes the preparation and application of serum for 
‘“spotted fever,’’ smallpox, and typhoid. This article makes clear 
some fundamental principles of hygiene and physiology, and affords 
exceptionally pleasurable reading. 


GENERAL. 


The Soul of Play. By Richard C. Cabot in The Atlantic Monthly for 
November. <A plea for spontaneous recreation. A message to over- 
industrious America that is as entertaining as it is suggestive. 

Martyrs of Science. By Harry F. Kohr, in Technical World Magazine 
for November. Describes the dangers and sacrifices endured by 
scientific men in the service of mankind. Notable mention jis given to 
Dr. Walter Reed, who proved that yellow fever was borne by mosquitoes. 
The Real Danger of Athletics. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in The Outing 
Magazine for November. Explains how it is that ‘‘the bad after-effects 
so frequently ascribed to athletics in college’’ are often ‘due to their 


season of out-of-door recreation. This article will appeal particularly 
to collegians, business men and athletes, who will find therein a happy 
combination of scientific instruction and pleasurable reading. 
The Conservation of National Health. By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., 
in Good Health for November. The Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Chemistry philosophizes on health conservation, outlines present 
national health conservation activities and tells why ‘‘the United States 
Bureau of Education should be a part of a department of health.’’ A 
thoughtful, clearly written article. 
A Health Exhibit on Wheels. Under department ‘‘Current Com- 
ment,’’? in The Journal of the American Medical Association. .Tells of 


much good and has demonstrated the feasibility of such a plan.”’ 
Automobile to Suit Needs of Invalids. An illustrated paragraph, in 

Popular Mechanics for November, which describes a special motor car. 

The Prevention and Cure of Common Colds. By William 8.8. Adler, 


sudden discontinuation after graduation,’’ and prescribes a perennial 


a ‘‘health car’’ to be operated in Louisiana, and says: ‘A similar 
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M.D., in The Designer for December. Practical directions in detail on 
home treatment of colds. aa | 

About Health in Country Regions. Under department ‘*The March 
of Events,’’ in The World’s Work for November. A column of sug- 
gestive comment on the findings of a recent death rate bulletin of the 
Census Bureau. 

Cutting Loose From the City. How two young people, one an 
invalid, found health and a competence by exchanging city life for 
a little one-acre home in the country. By the Junior Partner, in 
Country Infe in America for November. <A detailed account of the care 
of squabs, chickens, and garden, with itemized expense accounts. This 
article is exceptionally _ reading because of the personal touch of 
the writer.. 


DIET. 


Delicious Dishes From Buttermilk. By Caroline L. Hunt, in Good 
Housekeeping for November. Discusses the beneficial effects of lactic 
acid bacteria, and gives recipes for serving sour milk and buttermilk in 
palatable forms. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


First Complete City Plan for Care of Tuberculosis. By Frank E. 
Wing, in The Surrey for week of October 22d. Gives the details of a 
comprehensive plan by which Chicago expects to control tuberculosis. 

A Million for Tuberculosis. By Ernest P. Bicknell, in The Survey 


for the week of October 22d. Outlines a plan for raising money by 


the sale of Red Cross Seals. 


ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


The Thanksgiwing Dinner; A Defense of the Old-Fashioned Feast. 
By Woods Hutchinson, M.D., in Woman’s Home Companion for 
November. This article contains some common-sense suggestions, also 
statements that may be taken with several grains of salt. 

Saving Minutes and Muscles. By Evelyn Hildreth, in The Designer 
for December. Suggests ways whereby women may save steps in 
housekeeping and avoid physical and mental friction. <A _ practical 
article of especial interest to the woman who does her own work. 

Nervousness and Common Sense. By Charlotte C. West, M.D., in 
Pictorial Review for November. Practical suggestions to women on 
how to maintain poise, and how to ‘‘slow down’’ over-wrought nerves. 

Help for the Nervous Woman. By Jean Williams, M.D., in Woman’s 
Home Companon for November. A sensible, clearly presented article 
which outlines the conditions that favor nervousness and suggests practi- 
cal preventive measures. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS. 


Child Study. By Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick, in The Popular 
Science Monthly for November. Urges that the differences between 
child and fully understood, and discusses the 


problems and benefits connected with such investigations. A scientific 
article which will be of value to those interested in the normal, physical, 
and mental development of children. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS. 


What If You Kill a Man? An article in The World’s Work for 
November which discusses the legal disabilities of employees in case of 
injury, and the workings of two new protective laws in New York. 

Hygienic Aspects of Illumination. By Leon Gaster, in The Electrical 
Engineer for October 7th. Tells how disease can be prevented and 
accidents avoided by proper lighting, and makes the point that there 
should be codperation between engineers, architects, and the medical 

rofession. 

Waste—The American Sin: The Needless Sacrifice of Infe and Limb 
in Peaceful Pursuts. By Henry Harrison Lewis, in Pictorial Review 
for November. Deseribes the hardships which arise from ‘‘half a 
million persons killed or injured in this country every year,’’ and com- 
ments intelligently on causes and remedies. 


CITY HEALTH. 


Chicago’s Answer. By J. Horace McFarland, in the magazine 
number of The Outlook for November. Tells how Chicago answers the 
question ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ by describing the outlets pro- 
vided for the play spirit of the city’s children. Students of municipal 
play problems will particularly appreciate this article. 

Giving City Children a Chance. By Ralph D. Paine, in Collier’s for 
November 12th. Quotes the adage: ‘‘The boy without a playground is 
the father to the man without a job,’’ and tells how some of the 
American cities are attacking this problem. A carefully prepared 
article worthy of wide circulation. | 

What Is Beng Accomplished in Cwic Improvement Here and Abroad. 
By Frank Chonteau Brown, in The Craftsman for November. Describes 
the operation of property condemnation laws in Europe, which enables 
cities to open boulevards through thickly settled districts in such a way 
as to regain the costs of the improvements as well as the amounts 
paid out for indemnities. Tells how sanitary tenement conditions are 
obtained by requiring uniform reconstruction. An extremely valuable 
continued article which deserves a careful reading by every one inter- 
ested in civic improvement. 


NEW MEASURES IN PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. 


EXPECTORATION ORDINANCES. 
By Wo. Simpson, M.D., Health Officer of Santa Clara County. 


I have taken much interest in the passage of spitting ordinances in 
San Jose and elsewhere, and have watched with interest the result, or 
it would be much nearer the truth to say ‘‘the lack of result.’’ I am 
surprised to see doctors daily and repeatedly violate these ordinances, 
and constantly and continually use the sidewalks as cuspidors. The 
conductors on the street cars have told me, voluntarily, that since the 
vostinge of the notices streetcars an Jose the nuisance has 
been much decreased, i it is no doubt ‘cca taaeniiie that leads to 
the constant violation of the law, for it 1s a direct violation of the law 
of the State, and my suggestion is that a further law be passed making 
it obligatory to ‘Place a card in every elevator and every corridor of 
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every public building, and by public building I mean every office build 
ing, theater, or other building where men pass or congregate, callin: 
attention to the law. The San Jose ordinance is a good one as far as | 
goes and a copy of it 1s here given: 


AN ORDINANCE PROHIBITING ANY PERSON FROM SPITTING UPON THE SIDEWALKS oo; 
THE CITY OF SAN JOSE. 


Be it ordained * the mayor and ya council of the city of San Jose, as 
ollows: 


SECTION 1. No person shall expectorate spittle or tobacco juice upon any 
artificial stone or bitumen sidewalk within the city of San Jose. 


SEc. 2. Any person violating this ordinance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding ten dollars, or 
by imprisonment in the city prison not exceeding five days. 


Sec. 3. All ordinances or parts of ordinances in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


Sec. 4. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and approval. 


Passed this llth day of January, 1897. | | 
J. W. Coox, City Clerk. 


V. Kocu, 


Approved this 12th day of January, 1897 ; | 
Mayor of the City of San Jose. 


The county has no special spitting ordinance. The San Jose Mercury 
has without expense to myself or the county printed any number | 
have required of the following notice, which has been placed in the hands 
of janitors of public buildings, street car conductors, park gardeners 
and others, and used as an inoffensive way of calling the person seen 


spitting to his offense, and 1 know in some cases where the people to 


whom they were handed thanked the giver for calling their attention 
to the matter 


CONSUMPTION, LA GRIPPE, COUGHS, COLDS, AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 
AIR PASSAGES ARE SPREAD BY SPITTING, AND THESE MALADIES KILL 
MANY THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE ANNUALLY IN CALIFORNIA. 


SPITTING 


On the sidewalk, in the street car, or in any public building is forbidden 
by law and punishable by fine or imprisonment. Every gentleman will 
obey the law and respect the rights of others. 


Will you help us save some of these lives? 
Dr. WM. SIMPSON, County Health Officer. 
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DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS FOR 
OCTOBER. 


GEORGE D. LESLIE, Statistician. 


Marriages. —The marriages reported for October muiaber 2,306, as 
-eompared with 2,010 for the same month last year. For an estimated 
State population of 2,056,190 in 1910, the October total represents an 
annual rate of 13.5 per t ,000 inhabitants, against 13.2 for September. 
The monthly totals were highest for the following counties: Los 
Angeles, 538; San Francisco, 408; Alameda, 241; Santa Clara, 96; 
Orange, 84; Sacramento. 83 ; Marin, i, 9; San Diego, q 3; Fresno, 7 0; San 
Joaquin, and San Bernardino, 51. 

The ageregate for San Francisco and the other bay counties (Ala- 
meda, Contra Costa, Marin, and San Mateo) was 796. 

Births —For October there were reported 2,864 living births, rep- | 
resenting an annual birth rate of 16.4 per 1,000 population, as compared 
with 16.5 for the preceding month. The ‘corresponding total for the 
same month the year before was 2,811. 

The totals were highest for the following counties: Los Angeles, 667 ; 
San Francisco, 977; Alameda, 348; Fresno, 146; Sacramento, 96; Santa 
Clara, 93; San Diego, OT ; and Tulare, D3. 

Altogether 1,798 births were registered i in the twenty-six freeholders’ 
charter cities, the leading cities being as follows: San Francisco, 577; 
Los Angeles, 458; Oakland, 258; Sacramento, 67; Fresno, 57; Pasadena, 
48; San Diego, 41: Berkeley, 40; Alameda, 31; Eureka ‘and Riverside, 
each 29; and San J ose, 28. 

~The aggregate for San and the transbay cities 
Berkeley, and Oakland) .was 806, and for San Francisco and the other 
bay counties was 985. Similarly, the total for Los Angeles and neigh- oie 
boring chartered cities (Long Beach, Pasadena, and. Santa Monica) was ae 
038, and for the entire county was 667. i 

Deaths. —Exclusive of stillbirths, altogether 2 683 deaths were 
reported for October, this number including 131 delayed certificates 
for deaths in September and earlier months. The 2,683 deaths give an 
annual death rate of 15.2, against 14.6 for the preceding month. The 
corresponding total for the same month last year was 2,545. 

The October totals were highest for the following counties: Los 
Angeles, 598; San Francisco, 574; Alameda, 232; Santa Clara, 100; 
Sacramento, 92. San Joaquin, 86 ; Fresno, 78 San Diego, 74; Sonoma, 

; San Bernardino, 60; and Kern, 50. 

i were altogether z O89 deaths in the twenty-six chartered cities, 

the highest totals being as follows: San Francisco, 574; Los Ang eles, 
394; Oakland, 149; San Diego, 64; Sacramento, 63; Stockton, 41; Pasa- 
dena, 31; San Jose, 30; Alameda, 29 ; and Fresno. 97. 
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The aggregate for the urban district (San Francisco and the transbay 
cities) was 767, and for the entire metropolitan area (San Francisc. 
and the other bay counties) was 880. Similarly, the total for Lox 
Angeles and neighboring chartered cities was 456, and for the whole 
county was 593. 

Causes of Death—The following table shows the distribution of 


deaths in California for the current month, in comparison with the 
preceding month: 


Deaths from Certain Principal Causes, with Proportion per 1,000 Total Deaths, for Current 
| and Preceding Month, for California: October. 


POO WNW HIN 


| Proportion per 1,000. 
Cause of Death. Deaphs: 

| October. October. | September 

Otmer €piaemic diseases 19 7.1 6. 
Tuberculosis of lungs 308 114.8 110 
Tuberculosis of other organs 44 16.4 18. 
109 40.6 | 47 
Other diseases of nervous system. 206 76.8 
Diseases of circulatory system ____.---.____.-_._--- dsl 142.0 141. 
Pneumonia and 172 64.1 66. 
Other diseases of respiratory system ------..-...--- 59 22.0 24. 
Diarrhea and enteritis, under 2 years______..__._-_-- 133 49.6 | 39. 
Diarrhea and enteritis, 2 years and over--_-_-_-_-_-_. ___- 36 13.4 7. 
Other diseases of digestive system._._...___.__._--- 167 62.2 58. 
Bright’s disease and nephritis... 184 68.6 56. 
Diseases of early infancy 96 30.8 38. 
mach bane 63 23.5 21. 


For October there were reported 381 deaths, or 14.2 per cent of all, 
from diseases of the circulatory system, and 352, or 13.1 per cent, from 
various forms of tuberculosis, heart disease thus leading tuberculosis 
considerably. | 

Other notable causes of death in October were as follows: Diseases 
of the digestive system, 336; violence, 285; diseases of the respiratory 
system, 231; diseases of the nervous system, 228; Bright’s disease and 
nephritis, 184; cancer, 177; and epidemic diseases, 136. 

The deaths from epidemic diseases were as follows: Typhoid fever. 
D1; diphtheria and croup, 22; malarial fever, 20; whooping-cough, 13: 
scarlet fever, 7; and all other epidemic diseases, 23. Typhoid fever was 
the leading epidemic disease for October, as for the preceding four 
months. 
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The deaths from the three leading epidemic diseases reported as 9 
October were distributed by counties as follows: a 
TyPHOID FEvER. DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. MALARIAL FEVER. 
Colusa -------------- 2 | 4 
Humboldt .--------- 1 2 1 
Inyo ---------------- 1 2 Los Angeles--__-.---- 1 
Kern . ---------- ----- 1 San Francisco ------ 3 1 
Kings--------------- 1 San Joaquin 1 1 
Lake ----.----------- 1 San Luis Obispo ---- 1 1 
Los Angeles -----... 9 San Mateo 2 1 
Marin--------------- Santa Barbara ----_- 2 San Francisco ------ 23 
San Bernardino- ---- 
San Francisco ------ 6 
Santa Barbara 2 
1 
1 
Geographic Divisions—Data for geographic divisions, including the 
‘metropolitan area, or ‘‘Greater San Francisco,’’ are as ‘follows: coe 


Deaths from Main Classes of Diseases, for Geographic Divisions: October. 


DEATHS: OCTOBER. © 


THE STATE ....| 2,683 || 352] 177| 228| 381 | 231) 336| 285) 378 


Northern California 330 | 26| 27 @| 57 
Coast counties -- 171 5 16 8 23 30 16 21 11 16 25 
Interior counties 159 21 11 4 13 Db: 16 11 20 32 


Central California. 1,516 73 | 188| 108; 1138| 236; 129; 213; 161 196 
San Francisco -- 574 18 72 44 41 | 108 54 86 44 45 62 
Other bay coun- | 

306 14 34 27 20 47 | 23 44 17 30 45 
Interior counties; 456] 35; 60; 28; 40; 48); 59; 60 64 


Los Angeles ---- 593 18 88 | 50 53 73 | 42 62 46 71 90 
Other counties-_- 244 26; 28 24; 17 17 30 


Northern and Cen- 


Metropolitan 
880 §2-+~-406-+ - 6b + 466 2.07 
Rural counties -|* 966 67| 109; 49| 88; 126; 84; 60; 117, 146 
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laboratory since the publication of the last monthly Bulletin. 


REPORT OF PURE FOOD AND DRUG LABORATORY FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Proressor M. E. Jarra, Director. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Federal Grand Jury. 


WHEREAS, During the term of this Federal grand jury many cases of violation of — 
the Food and Drugs Act of the United States have been heard; and 
WHEREAS, Only such cases as were discovered in interstate commerce in viola- 
tion of the Federal laws could be dealt with; and 

WHEREAS, The investigations of this jury have convinced us that similar viola- 


tions of the State laws relating to the purity of foods and drugs and of mislabeling 
California products exist; and 


WHEREAS, In at least one case the defendant stated that it had not intended to 
ship the condemned products into interstate commerce, c ° deed indicating the’ inten- 
tion to sell to California trade for home consumption; an 

WHEREAS, The reputation of California products is injured and the health of our 
people endangered by adulterated and impure food, and the public misled by decep- 
tive labels; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we ‘hereby urge upon the officials of the State of California, whose 
duty it is to enforce the laws against violators of the pure food laws, to use every 


endeavor to correct the evil and to bring to punishment all persons responsible for 
such infractions of the law; and be it further 


Resolved, That we recommend to the State legislature that they make a sufficient 
appropriation to enable the authorities to thoroughly enforce these laws. 


ROLLA V. ‘Wart, Oheirmian. 
November, 1910. 


The following food inspection decision has been received at the 


Full 
copies may be obtained upon application to the director of the State 


Food and Drug Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal. : 


FOOD INSPECTION DECISION NO. 127. 


DECISION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL IN REGARD TO THE LABELING OF WHISKIES SOLD | 
UNDER DISTINCTIVE NAMES. 


The following decision of the Attorney General in regard to the labeling of whisky 
is hereby as Inspection Decision No. 127. 
WILLIS L. Moork, 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
\Whddiewtan: D. C., October 26, 1910. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, October 19,- 1910. 


The honorable the Secretary of 


Sir: I have received your letter of July 28, 1910, in which you submit 
to me the following question of law for my opinion: | 

Is “Canadian Club whisky” such a distinctive name, under the provisions 
of section 8, paragraphs 10 and 11, of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906 (34 Stat.; 768), as to relieve a mixture of two separate and distinct 
distillates of rain from the requirement of being labeled “A blend of 
whiskies,’ under section 8, paragraph 12, of the same act? | 

Your letter informs met that— 

“Canadian Club whisky”’ is a mixture of grain distillates, duly aged after 
mixing, without further admixture, and reaches the consumer at 90° proof. 
It is a particular kind and brand of whiskies made by Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Ltd., at Walkerville, Ontario, and is now and has been for years known 
and sold under the name “Canadian Club whisky.” It is known by 
that name and no other to the trade and consumers in the United States 
and other countries, and no other whisky is known by that name. “The 
Department of Agriculture, ” you advise me, “claims that the product is 
required to be labeled ‘a blend of whiskies,’ under the law aseinterpreted in — 
Food Inspection Decision 113. The distillers contend that “Canadian Club 
whisky,’ under section 8 of the food and drugs act, is such a distinctive 
name as is there described, and therefore that the product is not required to 
be labeled as a blend.” | 

Regulation 20 of the “Rules and Regulations for the enforcement of the 
Food and Drugs Act,” promulgated by the three Secretaries under date of 
October 17, 1906, and published as Circular No. 21 of the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, reads as follows: 
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(a) A “distinctive name” is a trade, arbitrary, or fancy name which 
clearly disinguishes a food product, mixture, or compound from any other 
food product, mixture, or compound. . 


(6) A distinctive name shall not be one representing any single constituent 
of a mixture or compound. | 


(c) A distinctive name shall not misrepresent any property or quality of 
a mixture or compound. | 

(d) A distinctive name shall give no false indication of origin, character, 
or place of manufacture, nor lead the purchaser to suppose that it is any 
other food or drug product. mee 

Applying this definition, it will be seen (1) that ‘Canadian Club whisky” 
is a trade or arbitrary name which clearly distinguishes the particular 
wesc Ci of whiskies so designated from any other whisky or mixture of 
whiskies. | 

(2) This distinctive name “Canadian Club whisky” is not one repre- 
senting any single constituent of the mixture, because the word whisky 
—" to both of the component elements of the mixture, and to each of 
them. 

(38) The name “Canadian Club whisky” does not misrepresent any 

property or quality of the mixture, because within the President’s definition 
car ans elements of the mixture is whisky, and the resultant mixture © 
is whisky. : | | 

(4) The name “Canadian Club whisky” gives no false indication of the 
origin, character, or place of manufacture, because the mixture in fact is 
made in Canada; nor does it lead the purchaser to suppose that it is any 
other food or drug product, as it clearly asserts that it is whicky—which 
is the fact—and in your letter it is stated that it is known by that name 
and no other to the trade and consumers in the United States and other 
countries, and no other whisky is known by that name. “Canadian Club 
whisky” is therefore the distinctive name of a whisky so called; that name 
distinguishes the product to which it is attached from all other whiskies and 
clearly identifies it as the particular kind and brand of whiskies made by 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd., at Walkerville, Ontario. The name dis- 
tinguishes the particular goods in relation to which it is. used from other 
goods of a like character belonging to other people. = | 
In my opinion, therefore, it is not necessary that the label under which ° 
“Canadian Club whisky” is sold shall state that it is “a blend of whiskies.” 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, e 


Gro. W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney General. 


NOTICES OF JUDGMENTS. 


The following notices of judgment have been received at the 
Laboratory since the publication of the last Bulletin. Full notices 


may be obtained by addressing the Director of State Food and Drug 


Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal. 


Notice of Judgment No. 5381.—Aldulteration of Currants and Raisins. Products 
in question were found to be in a filthy, decomposed and putrid condition and 
infested with worms and other animal matter. pit oe 

Notice of Judgment No. 582.—Adulteration and Misbranding' of Lemon Extract. 
Misbranding of Extract Vanilla. Label states, ““Gold Medal Pure Concentrated 
Extract of Lemon, Colored, Not Full Strength, Standard Extract Company, New 
York,” when, in fact, a solution containing but little oil of lemon had been mixed 
with said article so as to reduce and lower its quality and strength. Label also states 
vanilla was manufactured and produced in New York, whereas, in fact, it was 
produced and manufactured in Richmond, Va. | | 

Notice of Judgment No. 533.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Stock Feed. 
Product contained 15 per cent of oat hulls in excess of the amount that would be 


normally present from proportion of oats contituting part of the mixture. Also 
contained weed seeds. | 


Notice of Judgment No. 534.—Adulteration of Lemon Extract. Label states, 


“Mammy’s Favorite Extracts, Lemon, Made by Christian Bros. Co., Richmond, Va.” 
“Double Strength,” whereas a solution containing but little lemon oil had been 
mixed and packed with said article so as to reduce and lower quality and strength. 

- Notice of Judgment No. 585.—Aldulteration and Misbranding of Olive Oil. Cot- 
ton-seed oil had been substituted for olive oil, in part; product was also artificially 
colored so as to conceal inferiority, etc. | ie 

Notice of Judgment No. 536.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Extract of Lemon. 
Label states, ‘Devers’ Golden West Triple Extract of Lemon.” Lemon oil had 
been abstracted therefrom and an unknown article, artificially colored, had been 
substituted, thereby concealing inferiority, etc. : | 
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\ otice of Judgment No. 537.—Adulteration of Frozen Egg Product. Label states, 
ae 40 pounds, put up by R. S., Chicago.” Product consisted in whole or in part of 

me at a filthy, putrid, and decomposed animal substance. 

4 ie Ty Notice of Judgment No. 538.—Adulteration of Milk. A valuable constituent, 


ae it fy butter fat, had been left out and abstracted wholly or in part. 

N otice of Judgment No. 5389.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Turpentine. Label) 
mee, states, ‘Crescent brand spirits of turpentine,” etc. Product was adulterated in that 
ae mineral oil had been added to the turpentine. | | 


Notice of Judgment No. 540—Misbranding of Corn Chop. Label states product 


Notice of Judgment No. 547.—Misbranding of Coffee. Product branded Java coffee, 
when as a matter of fact it did not contain Java coffee. oe 

Notice of Judgment No. 548.—Misbranding of Flavoring Extract (Vanilla). 
Label states, “Pure Vanilla 20.52, Vanillin 12.00, Coumarin 3.48, Sugar 8.00, Grain 
Alcohol 12.00, Water 44.00, Caramel color,’”’ whereas, in fact, in contained alcohol 


Bie. contains 12.90 per cent protein, whereas said cattle food contained only 8.25 per 

an Notice of Judgment No. 541.—Misbranding of Molasses. Label states cans con- | 

i is (A gallon, whereas the product in said cans measured less than one fourth 
of a gallon. 

a Notice of Judgment No. 542.—Misbranding of Canned Tomatoes and Canned Peas. 
(Short weight. ) | 
oa __ Notice of Judgment No. 543.—Adulteration of Confectionery-Silver Dragees. 
fe. Product contained mineral matter, to wit, metallic silver. | Sa 
a _ Notice of Judgment No. 544.—Adulteration of Desiccated Eggs. Product con- 
ne sisted of a filthy, decomposed, and putrid animal substance. 

ei Notice of Judgment 545.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Coffee. Product was. 
ari Kh, an inferior grade of South American coffee coated with substances of adulteration 
Le to conceal damage or inferiority. 

iis e Notice of Judgment No. 546.—Misbranding of Cheese. Incorrectly labeled as to 
it weight. | 


8.04, vanillin 0.58, coumarin 0.05, and a small amount of vanilla resins. 


er 3 Notice of Judgment No. 549.—Adulteration and Misbranding of “Allen’s Red 
at: on Tame Cherry.” An artificial sirup was substituted wholly or in part for the genuine 
me product and said product was artificially colored in such a manner that its inferiority 
was concealed. | | 

a Notice of Judgment No. 550.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Spirits of Camphor. 
ee Standard strength, quality, or purity was not stated upon the package; and, also, 
ri Br, that the label in no manner declared the presence of alcohol in the product; when, 
ae as a matter of fact, a quantity of alcohol was found therein. 

me Notice of Judgment No. 551.—Misbranding of Preserves. Labels represented that 
ee they contained only 25 per cent of glucose, when, in fact, they contained 51.31 per 
Bit cent glucose and 68.22 per cent, respectively. : 

Bt) <. Notice of Judgment No. 552.—Misbranding of Preserves and Jelly. Label repre- 
Se — gented the preserves to contain only 25 per cent glucose and the jelly to contain 
Be only 40 per cent glucose, whereas, in fact, the preserves contained 51 per cent of 
glucose and the jelly contained 70.70 per cent glucose. 

inate Notice of Judgments Nos. 553-554.—Misbranding of Preserves. As to per cent of 


glucose contained therein. 

Notice of Judgment No. 555.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Canned Tomatoes. 
Product contained filthy, decomposed, and putrid vegetable substance. } : 

Notice of Judgment No. 556.—Misbranding of Cheese. As to weight. Cheese 
indicated by such marks as being 1.25 pounds greater than it actually was. 

Notice of Judgments Nos. 557, 586, 587, 588, 590, 607.—Adulteration of Milk. 
Water was mixed with the product to reduce and lower its quality. 

Notice of Judgment No. 558.—Adulteration of Cream. A valuable constituent of 
the article, to wit, fat, had been left out wholly or in part. 

Notice of Judgment No. 559.—Misbranding of “Rexall Headache Wafers.” Said 
product contained caffein and acetphenetidin, which are harmful ingredients. 

Notice of Judgments Nos. 560, 577, 578.—Adulteration of Olives. 30.2 per cent 
of the product contained worms and pups, and 6.7 partly decayed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 561.—Misbranding of Vinegar. Label purported to show 
that vinegar was manufactured in the State of Virginia, when in truth and in fact 
it was manufactured in the State of Maryland. | 

Notice of Judgments Nos. 562, 566, 576.—Misbranding of Neufchatel Cheese. 
Label states, ““Neufchatel Cheese,’’ when, in fact, it was not Neufchatel cheese. 

Notice of Judgment No. 563.—Adulteration of Coffee. Coffee was coated with 
lead chromate and some other poisonous substance injurious to health, and that the 
external coating and added poisonous ingredients were not intended as a preservative. 

Notice of Judgment No. 564.—Misbranding of Canned Corn. Underweight. 

Notice of Judgment No. 565.—Misbranding of Olive Oil. Label states, “San 
Rocco Brand Salad Oil’ in large and prominent type, and the words “(a compound), 
winter pressed cotton oil, flavored with pure Italian olive oil, packed in New York, 
etc., in small type and not likely to be seen by purchaser. Product was not olive 
oil, but cottonseed oil. | | | 
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Notice of Judgments Nos. 567, 581.—Misbranding of Preserves. Label states that 
product contained “Corn Syrup 45%,” when, in fact; the product contained more 
than 45 per cent of corn syrup. | 

Notice of Judgment No. 068.—Misbranding of Headache and Neuralgia Cure. 
Label states, “Funny-how-quick, Headache and Neuralgia Cure,” whereas, in fact, 
the said drug was not a quick headache and neuralgia cure. 

Notice of Judgment No. 569.—Misbranding of a Drug Product—Headache Powder. 
Label states each powder contains 5 grains acetphenetidin, whereas, in fact, such 
powder did not contain 5 grains of acetphenetidin ; product also contained acetanilid, 
and container failed to bear any statement of the proportion of acetanilid present. — 

Notice of Judgment ae. 070.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Vinegar. Hach 
package contained dilute acetic acid and a foreign material high in reducing sugars: 
product was also artificially colored. ) 

Notice of Judgment No. 571.—Adulteration and Misbranding of a Drug “Soemno- 
form.” Label states product contained 5 per cent bromide of ethyl, whereas, in 
fact, the said drug did not contain any bromide of ethyl. 

Notice of Judgment No. 572.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Gum Tragacanth. 
Said product was sold and shipped under the name of “Powdered Gum Tragacanth,” 
when, in fact, it was not “Powdered Gum Tragacanth,” but “Powdered Indian Gum.” 

Notice of Judgment No. 573.—Misbranding of Headache Tablets. Label bore the 
false and misleading statement, ‘Hach tablet contains, in addition to other antidotes, 
one grain of acetanilid,”’ whereas, in fact, the said drug contained more than one 
grain of acetanilid, to wit, two grains. 

Notice of Judgment No. 574.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Olive Oil. Cotton- 
seed oil had been substituted for the olive oil. | 

Notice of Judgment No. 575.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Peroxide of 
eal Substance known as acetanilid had been added and was not stated on 
abel. 

Notice of Judgment No. 579.—Misbranding of Rice Meal. Label states product 
contained 11.15 protein, fat 9.25, crude fiber 7.50, whereas, in fact, it contained, 
protein: 9.72, erude fiber 9.98, fat 7.69. | au 

Notice of :Judgment No. 580.—Misbranding of Sugar-Glucose Jelly. Label states 
corn syrup 20 per cent, when, in fact, said article contained more than 20 per cent 
of corn syrup; and further, there appeared on the labels the words, “Henry J. 
Walz,” leading the purchaser to believe that said food was manufactured by said 
Henry J. Walz, when, in fact, it was not manufactured by him. | 8 

Notice of Judgment No. 583.—Misbranding of Asafetida. Label represented 
product to be asafetida, when, as a matter of fact, it contained much foreign material. 
Notice of Judgment No. 585.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Lemon Extract. 
A dilute extract had been substituted wholly or in part for the article itself, and 
was colored with coal-tar dye, whereby damage and inferiority were concealed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 589.—Misbranding of Dried Apricots. Underweight; 
package supposed to contain 1 pound, whereas it only contained 14 ounces. 

Notice of Judgments Nos. 591, 603.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Maple 
Syrup. Cane sugar had been substituted in part for maple syrup. Also 5% per 
cent of water had been added to the syrup. | | 

Notice of Judgment No. 592.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Peach Butter. 
Glucose had been substituted in part for peach butter. | 

Notice of Judgments Nos. 593, 597, 616.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Cider 
Vinegar. Vinegar product contained unfermented apple juice and coloring matter, 
also was diluted with water. Mixed with material high in reducing sugars. —_— 

Notice of Judgment No. 594.—Misbranding of “Wiseola” (soft drink containing 
cocaine). Said package failed to bear statement on the label of the quantity or 
proportion of cocaine contained therein. 

Notice of Judgment No. 595.—Misbranding of Whisky. Label states that 20 
barrels contained straight whisky, whereas, in fact, the contents of said barrels 
were a rectified article compounded with grain distillate and not straight whisky 


Notice of Judgment No. 596.—Adulteration of Raisins. Raisins consisted of 
filthy, decomposed vegetable substance. 

Notice of Judgment No. 598.—Misbranding of Drug Compound—Elixir of Cod-Liver 
Oil. Misleading statements conveying the impression that the preparation possesses 
the equivalent of the medicinal and nutritive qualities found in cod-liver oil, whereas 
said analysis fails to disclose the presence of these properties in said preparation. 

Notice of Judgments Nos. 599, 604.—Adulteration and Misbranding. of Tomato 
Catsup. Product consisted of filthy, decomposed, and putrid vegetable substances. 

Notice of Judgment No. 600.—Misbranding of Macaroni. Label stated material 
had been manufactured in Naples, Italy, whereas, in truth, it was not manufactured 
in Italy. 

N sites of Judgment No. 601.—Adulteration and misbranding of Lemon Extract. 
Said product should contain one fifth of 1 per cent by weight of citral, whereas 
water had been substituted in part for said citral, thereby reducing the quality and 
Strength of said product. ies 

Notice of Judgment No. 602.—Adulteration and Misbranding of Jam Compound. 
Commercial glucose had been substituted for sugar. 
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i th During the past month the work of the laboratory has been along 
ot miscellaneous lines, including the examination and analysis of extracts, 
of ai eggs, meats, beverages, confectionery, and drugs. In many instances 
ee eggs which were from four to eight weeks old, and in some cases more, 
have been sold as fresh eges. 
Material. Violation. Name of Dealer. Locality. 
1040 | Chopped meat Sulphur 
1041 | Chopped meat | Adulterated. Sulphur 
Tong-Sang & Co. Oakland 
aa 1042 | Chopped meat | Adulterated. Sulphur 
1044 | Ginger Ale-_-_-| Mislabeled. -Saccharin_-_| San Francisco Soda 
Works _San Francisco 
1045 | Ginger Ale____| Adulterated. Salicylic 
1046 | Ginger Ale___-| Mislabeled. Saccharin_-._| Enterprise Pioneer 
| | Bottling Co. __..___-|. San Francisco 
1048 | Ginger Ale--_-- Mislabeled. Saccharin--- Mason & Sausalito 
1049 | Ginger Ale | 
Alhambra --_| Adulterated. Salicylic 
Mineral Water Co.-_-|. San Francisco 
1050 | Queen Char- | 
Mislabeled. Saccharin-_- Mazon Sausalito 
| One minute 
headache | | | 
powder -Mislabeled. Acetanilid McKay & Monkman_-|__- Los Angeles 
1055 | Sweet Pickles_| Mislabeled. Benzoates 
| and saccharin ___-_____- .. - San Francisco 
1057 | Maple Sugar__| Adulterated. Below 
standard ash, etc. _.__-_- P. _.. Los Angeles 
1058 | Butter _______- Mislabeled. Underweight! G.G. Torosian & Co. __|.-. Los Angeles 
1060 | Extract va- | 
Adulterated. Below | 
standard vanillin _____- J, Santa Ana 
astern Mislabeled. Not fresh H. G. _..Los Angeles 
1062 Fresh | 
astern Mislabeled. Not fresh Dyke & Glean (Model 
_.. Long Beach 
1063 | Eggs. Ranch Mislabeled. Not fresh. __| J. Scolinos_----- _.._Los Angeles 
1064 | Extract va- | 
Adulterated. Coumarin _| 8. _..Los Angeles 
1065 | Egg substitute| Adulterated. Coal-tar — | 
1066 | Apple cider___| Adulterated. Saccharin, 
salicylic acid, lowinash| Mason & Co.-._-_.--_--|_----- Sausalito | 
1070 | Eggs. Fresh | 
Kastern____-| Mislabeled. Not fresh___| J. W. Angeles 
1071 | Eggs. Fresh 
| Eastern____-| Mislabeled. Not fresh ___| West Coast Produce 
1072 | Eggs. Fresh Mislabeled. Not fresh ___| Henry _..Los Angeles 
1073 | Eggs. Local -| Mislabeled. Not fresh Schoenfeldt & Kaplan |___Los Angeles 
1074 | Eggs. Ranch| Mislabeled. Notfresh --| lra _..Los Angeles 
ie 1075 | Eggs. Peta- : 
Mislabeled. Not fresh ___|G. P. Hayworth ___Los Angeles 
1076 | Certified milk_| Mislabeled Berkeley Farm Cream- 
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REPORT OF THE STATE HYGIENIC LABORATORY FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Ww. A. Sawyer, M.D., Director. 


The heads of dogs suspected of having hydrophobia, or rabies, con- 
tinue to come to the laboratory and often show in the cells of the brain 
the Negri bodies characteristic of the disease. The frequent appearance 
of new cases in regions known to have been infected for months past, 
and the appearance of the disease in new districts, show that the present 
measures against the disease are not adequate. In the latter part of 
October, hydrophobia was definitely proven to exist in Contra Costa 
County by the examination of the brain of a dog which had bitten other. 
dogs and a boy. 

The spread of the disease is due more to popular opposition to suppres- 
sion of the disease by enforced muzzling of dogs and the disposal of 
ownerless animals than to inactivity on the part of the health authorities. 
In many parts of the State health officers are doing their utmost to 
bring about control of the disease, but they are hindered by the opposi- 
tion of dog owners, who do not appreciate the fact that their animals 
are the chief sufferers from the disease as well as the only important 
factor in its perpetuation and transmission to horses, cattle, swine, cats, 
and people. 

An additional obstacle is the reiterated assertion that the disease does 
not exist in California. These statements are still heard in spite of the 
known loss of dogs, horses, and cattle, and the death of two human 
beings this year from hydrophobia. Conclusive evidence can be given 
by the State Hygienic Laboratory to show that the disease has been 
prevalent in certain parts of the State since early in November, 1909. 
Since then not a month has passed without the discovery 1 in the labora- 

tory of evidence 0) Abe ex istence of rabies. 
: ay Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Pyne ho cooperated with the State officers in 
investigating rabies in California, and assigned to duty at the State 
Hygienic Laboratory Dr. George H. Hart, an authority in this disease. 
His investigations, as well as those of the regular laboratory staff, have 
removed all doubt as to the prevalence of the disease. | 

The laboratory evidence of the extent of rabies in California shows 
that the disease is common in parts of southern California and is present 
in central California. Undoubtedly many cases of rabies in animals 
are not suspected as such, and in other instances veterinarians or physi- 
clans are satisfied with diagnoses without laboratory proof. Conse- 
quently the number of examinations with positive results gives only a 
small fraction of the total number of cases in the State. Through the 
kindness of Dr. L. M. Powers, Health Officer of Los Angeles, and of 
Dr. Stanley P. Black of the same city, the results of examinations for 
rabies in the City Laboratory in Los Angeles and in the Pathological 
Laboratory of Dr. Black, have been obtained, making it possible to 
gather together the results of the three laboratories which perform most > 
of the examinations for rabies. 

The State Hygienic Laboratory at Berkeley, from November 2, 1909, 
to November 11, 1910, examined the brains of 56 animals. Of these 
examinations 29 gave ‘unmistakable evidence of rabies. Of the heads 
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giving positive findings one was from a cat and one from a cow. All 


others were from dogs. 


The Los Angeles City Laboratory previous to October 28, 1910, exam- 
ined the brains of 87 animals, and found positive evidence of rabies in 54 


of these. 


The examinations included the heads of horses, cattle, cats, 


and dogs. Many cases of rabies had been reported to the health office 


without laboratory diagnosis, bringing the total number of cases 
recorded up to 183. This larger number included 5 horses, 1 mule, and — 


one person. 


In the Pathological Laboratory of Dr. Stanley P. Black in Los 
Angeles, between January 1, 1910, and November 8, 1910, the brains of 


43 animals were examined for rabies, with positive results in 39. Of 
the brains giving evidence of the disease, 5 were from cats and the 


remainder from dogs. 


In the three laboratories mentioned the total number of examinations 
of brains for rabies was 186. Conclusive evidence of the existence of 


rabies was found in 122 of these cases: 


The laboratory proof of the existence of rabies in California by 
examinations made by the staffs of three independent laboratories and 
by a United States Government expert permit no doubt to be enter- 


fiieiad as to the presence of the malady in California. 


Dogs’ heads sent to the State Hygienic Laboratory for examination 


should be packed in ice just before being started by express. 


Heads 


sent in this way arrive in good condition, while the other methods of 
transmission have proved very unsatisfactory. Dogs suspected of being 
rabid, if they can be safely captured, should not be killed, but should 


be confined and cared for. 


If they remain well for ten days, rabies is 


not present. If they die, the Negri bodies have had time to develop, and 
the laboratory diagnosis becomes simplified and very conclusive. — 
A letter should be sent at the time of the shipment stating the reasons 


for suspecting rabies, the region in which the suspected animal was 


found, the number of persons or animals known to have been bitten, 


and any other obtainable facts of interest. 


delayed. 


Summary of Examinations made in the California State Hygienic Laboratory during 


the month of October, 1910. 
Main Laboratory at Berkeley: 
Condition suspected : 
Diphtheria 
Malaria 


Fresno Branch Laboratory: 
Los Angeles Branch Laboratory: 
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If it is desired that results 
should be telegraphed, collect, as soon as the examination is completed, 
this should be stated. A telegraphic report should always be requested 
when human beings have been bitten, so that the beginning of the 
Pasteur treatment for the prevention of hydrophobia shall not be 
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DEPARTMENT OF EPIDEMIOLOGY. 


WILLIAM F.. Snow, M.D., Director. 


‘he department has given assistance, through the valeasBin officers 
of ‘he hygienic laboratory, to several communities, in tracing out the 
soiree Of diphtheria and typhoid fever outbreaks. 


“he following morbidity reports have been received for the month of 
October, 1910: 
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BUREAU PUBLIC HEALTH INFORMATION. 


RAYMOND Rwss, M.D., Director. 


During the past month two lectures have been delivered before the 
teachers’ institute at Modesto by this bureau. A number of other 
lectures in various portions of the State are being planned for the 


coming months. 


The Berkeley police are receiving under the local chapter of the Red 
Cross a systematic course of lectures and demonstrations on the subject 
of first aid to the injured. The course is directed by Dr. John N. 
Force, of Berkeley, and follows in its essentials a pocket text-book on 
first aid, which is published by the Red Cross. A copy of the text- 
book and a Red Cross first aid packet containing sterile dressings has 
been furnished each Berkeley policeman. In giving the lectures and 
illustrative demonstrations and quizzes, Dr. Force is being assisted by 
Dr. Ernest B. Hoag and Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer of Berkeley. It is to 
_ be hoped that the plan will be followed in other cities. 
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PARTIAL LIST PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS CALIFOR 


(A). California Public Health League. 


President, Mr. A. Bonnheim, Sacramento. 
Secretary, Dr. William F. Snow, Sacramento. 


Notge.—The League is made up of the Associations indicated by a (*) in the Jig 
given below. The purpose of the League is to serve as a clearing-house for gq}] 
the common interests of the societies composing its membership. All corra- 
spondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Sacramento, California. 


(B). Organizations Which Are Active Along Special Lines of Health 


Conservation. | 


I. Associations for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


1. *California State Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
President, Dr. F. C. E. Mattison, Pasadena; Secretary, Dr. George H. Kress 
Bradbury Block, Los Angeles. ; 


2. Affiliated Branch Societies: Alameda County, Long Beach, Les Angeles, 
Monrovia, Pasadena, Redlands, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa 
Ana, Santa Barbara, Sierra Madre, Stockton. lias : 


Il. Associations for the Prevention of Syphilis and Gonococcus Infections. 


1. *California State Association for the age and Prevention of Syphilis and 
Gonococcus Infections. President, Dr. John C. Spencer, Butler Building, San 
Francisco; Secretary, Dr. R. A. Archibald, Department of Health, Oakland. 


lil. Associations for the Improvement of Milk Supplies. | 


1. *California State Association of Medical Milk Commissions. Dr. Lewis Sayre 
Mace, Chairman Executive Committee. : 


2. Affiliated branch commissions: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, San 
Jose, Sacramento, Santa Barbara. 


8. San Francisco Milk Improvement Association. 


iV. Associations for the Improvement of Child Hygiene. 


1. *California Playground Association. President, O. K. Cushing, First 
National Bank Building, San Francisco; Secretary, C. E. Hudspeth, 781 Fifty- 
ninth Street, Oakland. | | 7 


2. Local associations: Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, Fresno, San Jose. 


V. Miscellaneous Associations Carrying on Important Public Health Work. 


1. *American Red Cross. There are chapters in San Francisco, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Stockton, Sacramento and Napa. 


. *California League of Municipalities. 

3. *California Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
4. California Congress of Mothers. 

5. *California Teachers’ Association. 

6. *California Press Association. 
7 
8 


bo 


. *State Charities Aid Association. 
. Anti-Mosquito Associations. 
9, Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
10. Civic Department, California Club, San Francisco. 


11. *“The Public Health Education Committee of the A. M. A.,’’ Eleanor *¢y- 
mour, M.D., Los Angeles, State Secretary. 


12. California Anti-Saloon League: Northern Division, Rev. A. C. Bane, 5am 
Francisco, President; Southern Division, Rev. BE. S. Chapman, Los Ang-!é, 
resident. | | 


This list is incomplete and will be changed each month as corrections and «di: 


tions are sent in. 


Names of officers and Information concerning these associations will be ser of 


application to the State Associations listed, or to the Secretary of the State Bard 


of Health. 
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Mod0C 
San Bernardino ......Dr. D. C. Strong..... ey ee 
S. 

J. 

E. 


LIST OF COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS 7 
County. Health Officer. Address. 

*Del Norte....... County Recorder N. G. McVay.. zt 
Humboldt ..........-Dr. E. H. Bryan...... Wureka 

Los 37 54 Vermont ave., Los Angeles 


Fs 


“This county has not been able to arrange with any physician to serve as county “a 
ilth officer. 
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THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS AND HEALTH CONSERVATION. 


‘‘The conservation of our natural resources is of great importance, 
the conservation of our coalfields, forests, water powers, mineral 
wealth, the development of good roads, the improvement of our 
national waterways, the conservation of the fertility of our soil, the 


conservation of our live stock, our horses, our cattle, our sheep, our 


swine is important, but far more important is the conservation of human 
life and of the physical efficiency of the American people. 

Why conserve coal mines and not conserve the life of the coal 
miner ? 

Why conserve the cotton plant and expend five a thousand 
dollars to fight the boll weevil and not conserve the people, who are to be 
clothed with the cotton? 

Why conserve the orange tree and fight the San Jose scale and not 
conserve the people who eat oranges ? 

Why conserve the life of the forest and forget the life of the forester 
and of his children? 

Why protect tree life and plant life and neglect human life? 

Why protect cattle from Texas fever and not protect people from 
typhoid and malarial fever? 

Why protect pigs and forget the children? 

Everybody agrees to the wisdom of this proposition. The real 
question is how shall we accomplish this? I believe in a Department 
of Public Health, because, in fighting disease and in fighting death 
due to preventable disease, it is a contest between intelligence and 
ignorance, and all the authority, dignity, and power of the General 
Government must be put behind the truth and behind the best methods 
of dealing with disease 1 in order to make the people realize its value and 
: 


From speech on floor of United States Senate, 1909, by Senator Robert L. Owen, 
of Oklahoma, in presenting the Owen bill for a National Department of Health. 


_ The California State Board of Health Bulletin will be sent free ‘0 
any citizen of the State on request. 
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